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THE WAR. 


‘ae consequences of the passage of the Danube at 
Galatz and Simnitza are not yet fully disclosed. 
No accounts have been lately received of the progress of 
the Russian army in the Dobrudscha; but it will probably 
meet with no serious opposition until it reaches the 
fortified line of the Kustendji railway. It may be supposed 
that none of the invading columns will advance so far 
beyond the rest as to leave themselves without support; 
and it is not yet known how far the troops which crossed 
at Simnitza have penetrated into the interior. At 
Biela the Turks succeeded in driving back a force which 
attempted to cross the river Jantra; but they seem not to 
have been able to prevent a southward movement. Zealous 
correspondents were premature in announcing the Russian 
occupation of 'Tirnova, and the establishment at that place 
of a provincial administration. The passing visits of 
Cossack detachments, which move rapidly in front of the 
army, are sometimes mistaken fora permanent establishment 
of Russian authority. The Emperor ALEXANDER has crossed 
to the right bank of the Danube; and in the villages which 
have been occupied by his army the Bulgarian inhabitants 
have exhibited their Christian zeal by burning the houses 
and plundering the goods of their fugitive Mussulman 
neighbours. It is due to the Russian soldiery to say that 
they appear not to have taken any part in the predatory 
violence of the local population. Begret rather than sur- 

rise will be felt if the excesses of the Bulgarians about 
Bistova rovoke retaliation in the districts which are still 
occupied by the Turks. While the army has been engaged 
in crossing the river, the fortress of Rustchuk has been 
incessantly bombarded; and it was probably not without 
design that the Russian fire was specially directed against 
the English Consulate. As if for the sake of keeping up 
an appearance of impartiality, two or three other foreign 
Consulates were afterwards deliberately destroyed. The 
rumour that Rustchuk had been taken was improbable in 
itself; and it has been positively contradicted. 

The obstinate valour of the Montenegrin highlanders has 
served the purpose of Russia, but it has been disastrous to 
themselves. They have effected an important diversion by 
occupying forces ly superior in number to their own, 
and they have inflicted far heavier losses than those which 
they have suffered ; but in the end the Turks have forced 
their way into Montenegrin territory, and, unless assistance 
is speedily furnished by Russia or Servia, Montenegro will 
be compelled to accept a peace dictated by the victors. 
The forces which have been employed in Montenegro 
might perhaps have made the success of the campaign in 
Asia more complete, or they might have delayed the 
passage of the Danube. If the Montenegrins are compelled 
to submit, a portion of the army with which they have 
fought may perhaps be required to defend the Greek 
frontier rather from insurrection and from the voluntary 
incursions of armed bands than from a regular Greek army, 
which has at present no existence. It is in Crete that 
the Greek Ministers will probably find the most effectual 

ILAN 1 a peaceable s to the Skuptchi 
which has adopted the same Ag its reply ; Dat the 
war faction is active; and the Assembly may perhaps, as 
last year, reverse in secret sittings the decisions which have 

publicly announced. There are rumours of a not im- 
probable alliance between Roumania and Servia; and there 
seems no reason why Russia should refuse to sanction the 


arrangement. It is said that Servia is about to imitate the 
neighbouring Principality by a declaration of independ- 
ence, which would furnish Turkey with a sufficient cause 
of war. The first effort of the Roumanians in their un- 
provoked attack on Turkey has not been successful. A 
part of the army has been repulsed in an attempt to cross 
the Danube; and any losses which may have been in- 
curred deserve little commiseration. The Roumanians 
have absolutely no cause of quarrel with the Porte, except 
a desire to profit by its difficulties. They have not even 
the plausible pretext of sympathy with oppressed country- 
men, as there are no Roumanians to the south of the 
Danube. A declaration of war by Servia, though it would 
be a violation of recent and deliberate engagements, will 
not fail to elicit the applause of pious philanthropists and 
peacemongers. 

The reports of successive Russian defeats in Armenia 
are confirmed by the statement that General Loris 
MELIkorF is about to be removed from his command. 
The Grand Duke Micwart himself acknowledges the 
defeat of his troops at Batoum, in an ingenious 
phrase which recalls the celebrated announcement of a 
strategical movement to the rear. The Russian com- 
mander of the army before Batoum has thought 
it expedient to concentrate his forces in a new posi- 
tion. In other words, he has abandoned an enterprise 
which is found for the present impracticable, and he 
has probably retreated, with the object of effecting 
a junction with another defeated army. The movement 
which was attempted by several columns designed to 
converge on Erzeroum has been repelled at many points 
with heavy loss. Unfortunately it is impossible to place 
absolute reliance on the official accounts published at 
Constantinople, and all the successes which have been 
obtained may prove fruitless if the siege of Kars has not 
been raised. ‘The proof, nevertheless, that they are equal 
or superior to the enemy in the field will revive the spirits 
of the Turkish army; and the local population, which was 
said to have submitted willingly to the Russians, will not 
fail to transfer its allegiance again to the winning side. 
Before and after the beginning of the war, it was some- 
times conjectured, in the absence of authentic information, 
that the main efforts of the Russians would be directed to 
Asia, because it seemed comparatively easy to effect per- 
manent conquests in a coun remote from European 
interests. It now seems that the difficulty of the enter- 
prise had been underrated; and perhaps the Circassian in- 
surrection may have prevented the arrival of reinforcements 
from the army of the Caucasus. It may be expected that 
great exertions will be made to retrieve disasters which 
have perhaps been exaggerated in the Turkish reports. 
Complete success in Europe would counterbalance any 
military failure which may occur in Asiatic Turkey. The 
cession of provinces which have not been conquered 
might be imposed as an indispensable condition of peace. 

The haughty proclamation of the Emperor, issued as 
soon as a part of his army had crossed the Danube, may 
perhaps dispel some illusions. Like his ancestors, he has, 
it seems, always occupied himself with the welfare of the 
population, which has indeed been incessantly urged to 
insurrection by the agents of his Government. The Em- 
PEROR is careful to remind the objects of his benevolence of 
the religious rather than the national differences between 
themselves and the lately dominant race. He threatens, 
not Turks, but Mussulmans, with vengeance for past and 
future offences, and he assures the Bulgarians that they are 
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released from the Mussulman yoke. It may be a question 
whether the ruler of vast territories occupied by Maho- 
metans is prudent in appealing to religious prejudice, at the 
risk of provoking in turn the fanatical resentment which is 
said now to prevail even among the remote Mussulmans of 
India. There can be no doubt that the proclamation 
will effect its immediate purpose of ensuring the devotion 
of the liberated Bulgarians to their benefactor. A probable 
statement that the independence of Bulgaria has been 
formally proclaimed still requires confirmation. The pro- 
mise made by the Emperor at Livadia that he would only 
occupy Bulgaria for the purpose of providing the Christians 
with security against oppression is apparently regarded as 
obsolete. If Bulgaria is severed from the Tarkish Empire, 
it matters little whether it is annexed to Russia or 
declared nominally independent. In either case its 
resources will be at the disposal of Russia, and the 
subject provinces will, like the principalities of Central 
Asia, be excluded by the imposition of the rigid Russian 
tariff from commercial intercourse with the rest of the 
world. The Emperor is perhaps justified in regarding with 
confidence a victory which is not yet achieved. The Turk- 
ish generals have either not had sufficient forces to attack 
the invading army in detail after the passage of the 
Danube, or they have been wanting in activity and daring. 
There is no reason to expect that they will succeed better 
in defending the passes of the Balkans. The ruinous 
expenditure which has already been incurred will perhaps 
furnish an additional reason for persisting in the struggle 
to the end. 


PARLIAMENTARY OBSTRUCTIVES. 


O* Tuesday morning the newspapers were unable to 
report the conclusion of the proceedings of the House 
of Commons. Jong after the daily papers had been 
printed off and despatched by the early trains to every 
part of the kingdom the House went on still sitting, and 
it was past seven in the morning when the few weary 
members who stayed on were allowed to go to bed. 
During a whole night the House had been engaged in the 
singular process of dividing. Four Irishmen and Mr. 
Waatey kept the House walking hour after hour in and 
out of the lobbies. As one of the Irish obstructives after- 
wards remarked to a meeting of admirers, it was nothing but 
a walking-match, and his mind was full of a contest 
he had witnessed in the Agricultural Hall in which an 
Irish walker had outlasted his opponent. He burned to 
imitate this noble example, and he takes credit for having 
succeeded. The Irishmen and their strange friend out- 
walked the Government. But the Government also had 
its victory. It offered to the world a striking and conclu- 
sive proof of the length to which the perversity of the 
small band of obstructives can be carried. Solvitur 
ambulando may be now said of the question whether the 
forms of the Honse are to be used so that the prosecution 
of public business is rendered impossible. Nominally, the 
point for the House to decide was whether a vote for 
the Army Reserves should be passed. To the vote 
itself no objection whatever was made, and, when 
it was proposed on Thursday, none of the Agricul- 
tural Hall athletes had a word to say against it. 
The point on which Mr. Wuatley insisted was that 
no public business at all ought to be carried on after half- 
t twelve. When Mr. Wuattey takes a fixed idea into 

is head, not even a surgical operation could remove it, or 
it might be supposed possible to make him see that there 
is every possible difference between taking opposed and 
taking unopposed business after a particular hour; and if 
the Government could not get through unopposed business 
after subjects needing discussion are at an end, either the 
Session must be indefinitely prolonged or the limits of 
debate and of questioning Ministers must be necessarily 
contracted. The Irishmen condescended in a partial 
manner to avail themselves of the plea which had 
procured them the alliance of Mr. Wuatey, and di- 
lated on the evil effects of conducting business in 
a slovenly manner. But they made it quite clear that 
this was a merely accidental sanction of the course which 
they were in any casé prepared to pursue. Their avowed 
aim is to make their presence in the House of Commons 
altogether intolerable. As they put it in their forcible 
way, they cannot hope ‘to conquer Englishmen with the 
bayonet, but they may conquer them with the arm of 


Parliamentary forms. They can walk well, and the forms of 
the House permit any member to go on for ever in Com- 
mittee proposing alternately that the Chairman shall leave 
the chair or that progress shall be reported. On each 
motion there is a walk into the lobbies, and thus the 
Irishmen are quite right in calculating that when the 
House is in Committee the question whether public business 
shall go on is entirely one of physical endurance, and that 
those will laugh in the end who can walk longest. 


The House, when it came to know what had happened, 
was naturally indignant. It had been insulted and made 
ridiculous; and the House, however indulgent to the 
ordinary follies of its members, is very sensitive when it is 
attacked as a body, and when the first of legislative 
Assemblies, the august mother of Parliaments, is treated 
with contempt or mocked by an abuse of its forms. It 
was eagerly inquired what course the Government was 
prepared to take, and one member made the obvious sug- 
gestion that a resolution should be passed preventing the 
same member from moving more than once in the same 
Committee either that the Chairman leave the Chair or 
that progress be reported. This is a very mild remedy, 
although in the particular case by which it was suggested it 
would have been to a certain extent effectual. Instead of 
seventeen divisions on Tuesday morning, there could only 
have been five, and the Ministerial powers of walking were 
certainly good for that amount. But it is most desirable 
to keep in mind that, if the rules of the House are to be 
changed, it will not be enough to make a single alteration, 
and that the whole subject of the proper conduct of Parlia- 
mentary business must be considered. Accordingly Sir 
Srarrorp Norrucore, after due deliberation, explained that 
he thought it the wiser course to let matters stay as they 
are during the present Session. He pointed ont that 
to change the rules of the House was a most difficult 
and delicate task, and one on which the Cabinet must 
bestow long and anxious attention. He promised 
that during the recess the Cabinet would take up 
the subject with all the seriousness it deserves, and 
would endeavour, with the aid of the Spzaxer and the 
officials of the House, to frame satisfactory proposals. He 
did not think it dignified or wise that the House should 
proceed in a moment of irritation to draw up rules designed 
to meet the circumstances of a particular subject ; and he 
remarked that, although the existing rules were adapted to 
a very different state of things from that which now exists, 
yet they embodied the experience of a very long succession 
of men who thoroughly understood the House, and did 
much in their day to make it what itis now. Speaking 
generally, it may be said that the main object of the exist- 
ing rules is to protect the independence of private members, 
to ensure efficacious criticism of the Government, and to 
prevent the majority dictating too harshly to the minority. 
Nor, when this is said, must the minority be taken 
in its ordinary sense. The rules are designed to give every 
separate member an opportunity of being heard, so that no 
one, however unpopular, shall be unduly crushed or 
silenced. The House of Commons, when it says that it 
loves freedom of debate, really means what it says. A 
change in the rules might therefore change the whole 
character and temper of the House. A Government in 
proposing new rules has, consequently, to guard at once 
against the danger of curbing the Opposition so tightly 
that the salutary control of the party not in office will be 
swept away, and also against the danger of effacing the 
individuality of members. Thus the course taken by 
Sir Starrorp Norrucote was abundantly justified, and 
the House was quite willing that ample time should 
be taken to decide questions the decision of which would 
affect the interests, prospects, and position of every 
member. 

Sir Srarrorp Norrucote, however, allowed it to be 
understood that he spoke as he did in the expectation 
that the incident of Tuesday night would not be repeated ; 
that the obstructives, having once won a walking-match, 
would bow to the public opinion of the House, and that 
the remaining business of the Session would be suffered to 
proceed without indecorous interruption. It is always 
prudent to assume that culprits who are not to be at once 
punished will for the future behave as they ought to 
behave, and, if anything could have touched the hearts or 
awakened the shame of the athletes, it would have been 
the cautious, moderate, and conciliatory speech of the 
CHANCELLOR of the Excnequer. But unfortunately itis not 
at all certain that anything can shame or touch them. Ordi- 
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narily recalcitrant members are kept in check by the influence 
of the party with which they act, or by the pressure of the 
general body to which they belong, or by the censure of the 
society in which they move, or by fear of their constituents. 
But the Irish walking-men are impervious to all these 
forces. They are blamed by Mr. Burt, and they defy him. 
They are not afraid to encounter the indignation of the 
great body of the Commons. If their conduct is called 
ungentlemanly, they reply, with Mr. Parnevt, that, with 
the exception of themselves and a few of their friends, the 
House is a collection of arrant snobs, and that they are the 
only true examples of gentleness, refinement, and courtesy. 
As for their constituents, they reckon, perhaps with reason, 
that the surest way to endear themselves to Irish electors 
is to win the triumph of having annoyed Englishmen. 
After the speech of Sir Srarrorp Noxrrucors they 
were as obstreperous and as obstinate as ever. They 
recommenced at the very same sitting their pleasant task 
of proposing alternately that the Chairman leave the chair 
and that progress be reported ; and, as the superiority of 
their walking powers had been satisfactorily established, a 
contest was considered hopeless, and they won an easy 
victory. For the rules of the House, unless when they 
take advantage of them, they have a marked and supreme 
contempt. Major O’Gormay, for example, who is one of 
the most prominent of them, in a Committee on the Irish 
Judicature Bill, which was taken not long after Sir 
Srarrorp Norrucote spoke, thought proper to observe 
that among the Irish Judges were men who had incited to 
murder. The Chairman pointed out that the observations 
of the honourable member were out of order, to which 
Major O’Gormay replied, ‘‘ Very likely, but they are true.” 
We can only remark, with M. Grévy, “C’est un scandale 
“ que cette attitude-li.” 


DIFFERENT VIEWS OF ENGLISH POLICY. 


ORD STRATFORD DE REDCLIFFE, to whose 

authority Mr. GLapstone frequently appeals, has pub- 
lished in the Nineteenth Century his opinion of the present 
crisis. Less experienced observers may propourd with 
more or less confidence their anticipations of impending 
events. Lord Srratrorp says, ‘‘ The millstone is accessible 
“to all; and [ cannot deny my wish, like that of 
“‘ thousands, to penetrate its mysteries, and also, unlike 
“ that of many, my sense of inability to reach their place 
“« of seclusion.” As a practical statesman, Lord Srratrorp 
concerns himself rather with the political duties which may 
in various contingencies devolve on England than with 
the uncertain issues of war. He inclines to the opinion 
that the danger which might result from a Russian con- 
quest of Armenia is too remote to justify opposition. It 
might be added that it would be ditficult or impossible to 
interfere with Russian operations in Asiatic Turkey. No 
prudent Englishman, if a wish could affect the course 
of affairs, would desire the extension of Russian dominion 
in Asia; but the unwelcome aggrandizement of a possible 
enemy is not a sufficient cause of war. The progress of 
the campaign in Europe, which has thus far been con- 
ducted with success, is more important in its possible rela- 
tion to English interests. ‘The fettered navigation of the 
“ Danube, an indefinite occupation of the befriended pro- 
“ vinces of Turkey, a free passage of the Dardanelles, and 
“even the appropriation of Constantinople itself, are all 
“‘ contingencies which the negotiation of a peace dictated 
“by Russian victories might raise into dilemmas of the 
“ most formidable kind. Which of them, if any, would 
“leave us no choice but that of hostile resistance ? 
““Which weuld entitle us to the co-operation of one or 
“more auxiliaries?” Lord Srrarrorp abstains from 
answering his own question, except by calling atten- 
tion to the disadvantageous consequences which might 
be apprehended from the occupation of Constanti- 
nople, or the free passage of the Dardanelles; but 
he holds as clear to the commonest understanding that 
“every nerve should be strained to prepare for the 
“expected crisis, not only by readiness of measures and 
“ means within, but by union of counsels and concert of 
* operations without.” There are some understandings, 
not of the eommon order, to which apparently obvious 
conclusions seem never to become clear. In conclusion 
Lord Srrarrorp wisely recommends an ostensible reliance 
on the sincerity of Russian engagements, “ while we 


“ observe their movements with vigilance, and prepare to 
“ counteract any failure in their promises.” 

A disinterested commentator on the policy of England 
has more definitely recommended the maintenance of neu- 
trality, even in the event of a Russian occupation of Con- 
stantinople. M. pe Lavetere, who has written an article 
on the subject in the Fortnightly Review, has, as a foreigner, 
no special interest in the welfare of England, except as far 
as he thinks English influence beneficial to the community 
of civilized nations. His estimate of the national character 
and policy is in the highest degree favourable ; for he 
even propounds the startling assertion that the whole of 
Europe would be better governed than at present, if it 
were annexed to England. The judgment of the Belgian 
economist and politician contrasts strangely with Mr. 
Gotpwin Suirn’s opinion, expressed in the same number of 
the Review, that it is time for England to stand aside while 
more favoured nations undertake the task of promoting 
civilization and progress. M. pe Laveteye’s advice in 
matters of more immediate urgency is that Russia should 
be allowed to occupy, and for the present to retain, any 
territory which may be conquered during the war, not 
excepting Constantinople. He is convinced that the 
possession of any provinces south of the Danube will rather 
diminish than increase the power of Russia, inasmuch as 
they will be held by an insecure tenure as long as Austria 
has the means of intercepting the communications. It is 
true that Austria, in turn, is held in check by the close 
alliance between Russia and Germany; but the German 
Government probably shares the jealousy which private 
writers and speakers avow without reserve of the ex- 
tension of Slavonic power in the South-East of Europe. 
As soon as Germany is no longer in fear of the hostility of 
France, Austria will be allowed and encouraged to demand 
the withdrawal of the Russian armies from the south of the 
Danube. It is evident that the two great military Powers 
of central Europe are more deeply interested than England 
in the exclusion of Russia from the control of the great 
river and of the narrow seas. To England M. pe 
LaveLeYE recommends the acquisition of Cyprus and of 
Egypt, while he would assign Crete to the king- 
dom of Greece. In Cyprus he thinks that a second 
Gibraltar might be created; and that Egypt, now 
extended by an English officer to the Equator, might 
become part of a great African Empire, connected by 
the Eastern highlands with the English possessions at the 
Cape. Incidentally M. pe LaveLeyz remarks that the 
Boers of the Transvaal, with whom, as a Fleming, he 
claims kindred, will eventually profit by the recent annex- 
ation of their country. It is well known that M. pz 
LaveLzye’s project would be regarded with complacency 
by Russia, and that it would probably be approved by 
Germany ; but schemes so comprehensive and ambitious 
are not consistent with recent English traditions, and it 
would be neither pradent nor right to provoke unneces- 
sarily the susceptibilities of France. There is no doubt 
that the possession of Egypt by England would be an 
inestimable benefit to the country itself, and that it would 
afford the best security for freedom of navigation and 
trade. 


A third eminent person has addressed his countrymen 
on their present prospects and duties, in the singular form 
of an Encyclical letter to the Baptist Churches of 
Worcestershire. According to Mr. Giapstone, the primary 
duty of the Worcestershire Baptists and of the rest of the 
English nation is to take care that the Government should 
not be supplied with money, if any extraordinary expendi- 
ture should be deemed uecessary in consequence of the 
invasion of Turkey by Russia. It has been rumoured for 
some time past that the Ministers would ask Parliament 
for a vote of credit, or for power to contract a loan, to 
be applied to military and naval purposes. The con- 
jectural amount was at first fixed at five millions, pro- 
bably through confusion with the Indian loan; and it 
has lately been reduced to the more credible sum 
of two millions, Mr. Grapstone objects to any ex- 
penditure which may possibly tend to impede the 
destruction of Turkey; and it was superfluous to state 
that he has no confidence in the present Ministry. His 
reasons for deprecating the hypothetical grant scarcely 
required exposition; and the greater part of his letter con- 
sists of laborious arguments to satisfy the Baptists and 
others of his own personal consistency. In 1870, soon 
after the commencement of war between France aad Ger- 
mauy, Mr. Gispsrone, then Prime Minister, moved a vote 
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of two millions for the augmentation of the army, with the 
express intention of being prepared for possible complica- 
tions. Mr. GLapstone says that his language on the occa- 


_ gion was intentionally reserved ; and there is no reason to 


suppose that Sir Srarrorp Norrucort, if he asks for a vote 
of credit, will be unduly communicative. ‘I'wo millions, 
therefore, and a cautious speech are common clements in 
the proceedings of 1870 and in the possible application 
in 1877. Mr. Guiapstone, for the purpose of drawing a 
distinction, refers to the treaties by which England 
guaranteed Belgium against attack by either belligerent; 
and he adds that the temper of the nation was at 
the time universally pacific. No less subtle or less 
paradoxical apologist would have vindicated a grant for 
military purposes on the ground that all partics were 
resolved on the maintenance of peace. The possible 
liability arising from the Belgian guarantee was a risk 
of war, and not an additional security for peace, though 
the danger was perhaps remote. Of all Mr. GLapstoNe’s 
reasons against a grant of money, the strangest and most 
characteristic is his comparison of this year’s Army and 
Navy estimates with those which were framed by his own 
Government seven years ago. The outiay was, he says, 
then more than 20,000,000l., and it is now more than 
24,000,0001.; and Mr. Giapstoxe infers that, even if the 
larger sum is insufficient to provide for the national 
safety, it ought not to be exceeded. Yet Parliament must 
be supposed to have sanctioned the estimates on the 
assumption that there was no early probability of war; 
and, if circumstances change, the plain duty of the Govern- 
ment and the House of Commons is to meet new needs 
with additional provision. In the extreme case of an ap- 
prehended invasion it would scarcely be prudent to put 
the army on an allowance. When the danger is smaller 
and less urgent, corresponding precautions ought to be 
taken, even though they may involve expense. It is a 

roper subject for inquiry whether war with Russia would 
in any case be expedient or necessary, and even whether 
the Government has been justified in the recent alteration 
in the station of the fleet ; but the contention that the ex- 
penditure of 1870 should regulate the preparations of 
1877 could only have been raised by Mr. GLapstonE. 


MR. TREVELYAN’S MOTION. 
M® TREVELYAN and his supporters have abundant 


reason for their satisfaction with the result of last 
Friday’s debate. The adhesion of Lord Hartineton has an 
effect analogous to that of a decree of a Pope or a Council 
adding a new dogma to the list of propositions which are 
to be accepted as part of the creed of the Church. Hence- 
forth it will be an indispensable qualification of a Liberal 
candidate that he is prepared to vote for household 
suffrage in counties. It is true that the moderate and 
official Liberals still for the most part disapprove of the 
proposed change, as the most intelligent prelates dissented 
up to the close of the Vatican Council from the dogma of 
infallibility ; but in both cases the supreme chief, backed by 
an overwhelming majority of the whole body, will overpower 
hesitation. Secular politicians are still somewhat more 
independent or more scrupulous than Romish ecclesiastics, 
and Mr. GoscHEN is not at present disposed to emulate 
the obedient conformity of the Dvupantours and the 
Srrossmayvers; but there can be no doubt that at the next 
election, if not during the continuance of the present Par- 
liament, the opponents of Mr. Trevetyan’s’ measure must 
either acquiesce in Lord Hartixeroy’s decision or submit 
to be excluded from the party. If they prefer concession 
on asingle point to separation from their political asso- 
ciates, they will have much to urge in their defence. It 
is certainly more possible to believe in the expediency of 
enfranchising agricultural labourers than in the super- 
natural freedom of a great Church dignitary from the pos- 
sibility of error ; and it may be added that a member who 
votes with his party against his own opinion is not required 
to make a solemn profession of belief. In the not distant 
future, when a Liberal Cabinet is formed, it will be highly 
desirable that Mr. Goscuen should resume office, even 
though he may have to vote for the increase of sentimental 
and communistic influences in the constituencies. Political 
economy and common sense may perhaps not be allowed 
too large a representation in the Government; and Mr. 
Lowe and Mr. Goscuen, who are the only dissentients from 
the new definition of the Liberal dogma, can ill be spared 


as representatives of sound principles and of common 
sense. Lord HartincTon, indeed, is no effeminate enthu. 
siast, nor are Sir W. Harcourt and Sir H. James likely to 
prefer sentiment to reason aud expediency; but the 
dwindling body of Whigs cam ill afford to lose two of its 
ablest members. 

It is no discredit either to Lord Hartincton or to other 
supporters of Mr. Trevetyay’s Resolutions that they were 
unable to suggest new reasons in favour of the change, or 
that they entirely abstained from answering the objections 
which have indeed not always been fully expressed. Uni- 
formity is always plausible; nor can any popular apology 
be given for the anomalies which undoubtedly exist. 
Artisans or miners possessing borough votes on one side of 
an artificial boundary are neither better nor worse than 
their neighbours who have no votes for the county. Farm- 
labourers may probably be as estimable as workmen in 
factories; and, though they have fewer social advantages, 
their occupation is more conducive to the exercise of 
intelligence than the incessant repetition of a me. 
chanical occupation. It oddly happens that the 
Conservative victory of 1874 supplies the advocates of 
democratic government with an argument of the party 
or personal kind. An extended suffrage has for once proved 
injurious to the Liberal cause; and it is inferred or pre. 
tended that a farther advance in the same direction might 
perhaps be still more advantageous to the Conservative 
party. It may be answered that Mr. TRevELYAN is not 
exerting himself for the defeat of his own principles, and 
both parties know that a multitudinous constituency 
will not strengthen established institutions, even under 
the present electoral system. The working class alone 
can, if it thinks fit, now return an absolute majority of 
members. When Mr. Trevetyan has accomplished his 
object, the number of electors living on wages will be 
doubled, and the manufacturers, merchants, gentry, 
tradesmen, and farmers of England wiil be virtually 
disfranchised. To those who deprecate such a result 
it is useless to prove that the added constituency 
will consist partly of the same class with the present 
borough voters, and partly of the useful and industrious 
body of farm-labourers. Lord Harrincron made little 
attempt to discuss the question on its merits, perhaps 
because he felt conscious that he was delivering a political 
manifesto rather than an argumentative speech. His con- 
version was much more important than the reasons by 
which he justified his course. A prudent and dispassionate 
statesman of acknowledged ability and honesty has seldom 
formed a more momentous decision. No long period will 
elapse before Lord Harrincroy or some other leader of 
the party will have the opportunity of remodelling the 
Constitution. 


All the reasons urged in favour of the household qualifica- 
tion in counties pointed directly to universal suffrage ; and 
there can be no doubt that the extended constituency, 
if it still found itself hampered by the resistance 
of a minority, would throw open the door to a fresh 
incursion of irresistible numbers. The same object might 
be still more easily attained by the institution, according 
to Sir C. Ditke’s plan, of equal electoral districts. In 
England, and in no other country in the world, the whole 
power of government would be vested in a population living 
on wages. The minority, consisting of all possessors of pro- 
perty and all persons who had received a liberal educa- 
tion, would retain the sole political privilege of paying 
taxes to be spent by their new masters. Lord E. Firz- 
MAURICE, indeed, shares with a few theorists the dream 
that minorities might be protected by elaborate devices 
of plural or cumulative representation. The minority 
is imperfectly protected at present by electoral 
inequalities; but an uncontrolled democracy and its 
managers are not likely to erect obstacles to the 
exercise of their own absolute power. Mr. CHamper- 
LAIN, in an able vindication of the Birmingham Liberal 
Association published in the current number of the Fort- 
nightly Review, shows that he understands better than 
Lord E. Frrzmavrice the monopolizing and exclusive char- 
acter of the new Liberal organization. He has already 
advanced beyond universal suffrage; for, instead of pro- 
tecting minorities, he proposes to govern the country by 
universal suffi of the dominant faction alone. It is 
evident that Mr. CHAMBERLAIN is as conscientious as he is 
candid in controversy and vigorous in action; yet to those 
who dissent from his doctrines the mode of government 
which he proposes seems to be only not the worst which 
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could be devised or imagined. The most favourable result 
would be American vulgarity and corruption, and 
the alternative would be revolutionary anarchy. Mr 
CHAMBERLAIN boldly avows the opinion that heretics 
in general politics should throughout the country, 
as at Birmingham, be wholly and permanently excluded 
from local influence, from municipal fanctions, and in 
general from all public avocations. A wealthy, upright, 
and able citizen is not to have a voice in the management 
of a road or a sewer if he happens to think that clergymen 
may as well be gentlemen, or if he has a fancy for teaching 
school children the rudiments of Christianity as a part of 
their regular education. It is perhaps not impossible that 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN may succeed in reducing the adverse 
party, including nearly all the upper middle classes, to the 
political, though not to the social, condition of the Bulga- 
rians when they were under Tarkish rule. There will 
indeed be neither massacre nor plunder; but landowners, 
if there still are landowners, and other well-to-do persons 
will find themselves living under a strict, though perhaps 
a benevolent, despotism. Democratic communities some- 
times dislike freedom as much as political economy. The 
most Conservative element in the federated Club which is 
practically to supersede Parliament will be that its 
functions will really be exercised by professional managers 
who will hereafter be of a lower order than Mr. Cuamper- 
LAIN ; but corrupt selfishness is not the most desirable of 
all guarantees against spoliation or anarchy. 


Although the Liberal party may perhaps be more 
closely united since Lord Hartineron’s adoption of the 
uniform franchise, it is not impossible that the Con- 
servatives may gain a temporary advantage, nor even that 
they may win another general election. As Mr. Goscuen 
said, the county voters who are to be swamped, 
and the small boroughs which are to be extinguished, 
may make one final effort to maintain a mixed 
Constitution; but the conjecture is as vague as the 
expectation that Austria would resist the conquest 
of Turkey by Russia, and it may perhaps prove to be 
equally unfounded. Even if the late reaction were to be 
ag ae through another Parliament, delay would afford 

ut a qualified satisfaction to those who would have greatly 
preferred moderate Liberalism to party Conservatism. The 
commencement of a new Reform agitation under the sanc- 
tion of the Liberal leader leaves unattached politicians in 
an uncomfortable position. Lord Hartineron and his 
friends will perhaps pause when they find too late that they 
have implicitly pledged themselves to measures of which 
they at present disapprove. 


MARSHAL MACMAHON AND THE ARMY. 
oie = course of French affairs since the 16th of May will 


hereafter furnish abundant materials for secret his- 
tories. What has been done in public is but little either in 
amount or importance, as compared with what has been 
done behind the scenes. Nothing is positively known as to 
the share which the Marsuat had in his letter to M. Simon. 
According to one theory, he was simply an instrument in 
the hands of shrewder politicians; according to another, 
shrewder politicians found themselves compelled by his 
sudden move tochoose between themselves pluckingan unri 


the whole, this latter view is the more likely of the two. The 
objection to the former explanation is that it is difficult to 
see how any shrewd politician could have chosen this parti- 
cular moment for trying a fresh reactionary experiment. 
It is possible, and even probable, that a good deal of genuine 
alarm at the p of Radicalism was growing up in 
France. The fall of the Duraure Ministry was very well 
calculated to increase this uneasiness; and, if M. Sion had 
remained in office, and the majority in the late Chamber of 
Deputies had retained the control of affairs, the Conserva- 
tive reaction might before long have been stimulated by 
some startling act of imprudence. But the action of the 
Marsuat left no time for all this. Instead of waiting till 
France had of her own will turned to him as the main- 
tainer of order, he suddenly presented himself as the 
author of confusion. Nothing special had happened to 
Sighten the country, and the consequence of the MarsHat’s 
sudden intervention has been that he himself has the dis- 
credit of frightening it. This is just the kind of step 


that a politician of MacMauon’s quality might be | 


expected to take, but it is not at all the kind of step that 
the Duke of Brocuie might be expected to take. 

The next act in this curious melodrama is the support 
of the Marsuat by all the parties who are dissatisfied with 
the Republic. Not one of them could afford to remain in 
theirtents when the Conservative standard had been raised; 
and all consequently came into the camp in the hope of 
finding an opportunity of advancing the special interests 
of their own faction. It is not unlikely that the MarsHat’s 
own idea of a policy was a very simple one. He believes, 
or did believe, that the country is on his side, and that he 
has only to give it the choice of keeping him or losing him 
to ensure a triumphant vindication of Conservative prin- 
ciples. The unexpected appearance of M. Turers as the 
Republican candidate for the Presidentship in the event of 
the office being left vacant would of itself only have 
confirmed the Marsuat in this intention. There must be 
something exceedingly uncongenial to him in staying 
where he is not wanted; and if, when the issue has been 
plainly stated to the electors—return the 363 and have M. 
TH1eRs as your President, or return the official candidates 
and keep Marshal MacManon as your President — they 
like the former alternative best, it is pretty certain that 
the MarsHat’s own instinct will be to we an ungrateful 
people to get on as they best can without him. But to put 
matters in this way would seem exceedingly disastrous to 
the Marsuat’s advisers. They are probably aware how 
doubtful, to say the least, it is that the complexion of 
the Chamber will be greatly changed by the elections; and, 
much as they themselves hate M. Turers, they can hardly 
be so blind to facts as not to see that his name has still an 
extraordinary effect in stilling the fears of hiscountrymen, An 
election which, though in name anelection of deputies, shoul: 
in fact be an election of a President, would not at all-eaft 
their plans. They could afford to humour the MarsHaL 
so far as to hurry on the dissolution, and thus give the 
idea of promptitude in appealing to the country ; but they 
could not afford to let the country believe that, if the 
appeal goes against the MarsHat, a reconciliation between 
the Executive and the Chamber of Deputies will be effected 
by the peaceful process of a change in the Executive. This 
is probably the explanation of the order of the day 
addressed to the troops at Longchamps. The country had 
to be disabused of the rotion that it could get rid of 
Marshal MacManon if it wished to do so, and to be con- 
vinced that since, whichever way the election goes, he will 
equally remain where he is, it may be better to agree with 
him than to quarrel with him. By what arguments the 
Marsuat was brought toacquiesce in this view it is impossible 
to say ; but we can guess with how much energy it would 
be represented to him that he alone stands between France 
and anarchy. But, whatever the arguments were, they 
have for the present been effectual; and the order of the 
day to the troops leaves no doubt as to the MarsHat’s 
present determination to remain President of the Republic 
till 1880. If this can be assured, the several factions 
which support him may all hope to make their profit. The 
Legitimists and the Imperialists have each a candidate for 
the throne ready; and there will be at least a chance that 
a nation which sees itself about to lose the champion who 
has hitherto defended it may be ready to accept as 
his successor either Henry V. or Naporzon IV. The 
Orleanists, on the other hand, may calculate on the dislike 
of the nation to both these pretenders, and on its con- 
sequent readiness to place the Duke of AuMALE in Marshal 
MacManon’s seat. 

If such an announcement was to be made at all, it was 
almost necessary that it should be made in the form of 
an address to the army. Marshal MacManon’s determina- 
tion to remain in office with a hostile Chamber is in effect 
a declaration of war against Parliamentary government. 


It is just possible, no doubt, that he may yield when it | 


comes to the point, and accept a Liberal Ministry as a 
lesser evil than repeated dissolutions or an open dis 

of the expressed will of the electors. But there is not the 
least likelihood of the Marsuat doing this. It has always 
been said by those who may be supposed to know him best 
that there was a certain point in the direction of Radical- 
ism beyond which he would not go; and, unless he is pre- 
pared to go any length that the new Chamber may demand 
of him, he must make his final stand now. What 
plea is he to offer to the country for setting at defi- 
ance the vote of the constituencies? Plainly, he 
must declare that the action of the late Chamber, 
or of any Chamber like it which may hereafter be 
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elected, is so destructive of all settled institutions, 
that the Executive is justified in taking matters into 
its own hands, and in protecting the nation, even against 
its will, from the violence of its representatives. In such a 
crisis as this the most natural thing is to appeal to the army. 
The army isthe professional guardian of order, and when 
the civil machinery by which order should be maintained 
becomes untrustworthy, it is to the army that the Executive 


turns asa matter of course for help. Assuming, therefore, that ' 


the Government wish to impress the voters with a proper 
sense of the gravity of the situation, they cannot do better 
than let them know that, in the event of the election 
going in a given way, the Executive will have nothing left 
to do but to uphold the authority of the laws by the aid 
of the army. Be sure, the Marsmat says in effect, that 
I shall not attempt to come to terms with the Chamber 
you may send me if you send me one like the last. I shall 
take the return of such a Chamber as an intimation that 
the possibilities of Parliamentary government have been 
exhausted, and that nothing now remains but to resort to 
those extraordinary methods of keeping the peace which 
even the most precise constitutionalists admit to be allow- 

le when ordinary methods have proved unavailing. 
Under any circumstances such an ai:ivuuvement from the 
head of the State must be a serious matter; but in 
the present case its gravity is a little diminished 
by the possibility that, after all, it may be no- 
thing more than an electioneering mancuvre. There will 
be a certain number of voters who would vote against the 
Marsna cif they thought that by so doing they would provoke 
him to resign, but would very much dislike the prospect 
of the long and bitter contest with the Executive which 
would follow upon the return of a Chamber pledged to 
withhold its confidence from the Marsnat’s present 
Ministers. Noone can say with certainty how large or 
how small this class of voters may be; and, even if 
Marshal MacManon’s advisers distrust their ability to 
make him remain in office after the country has given him 
notice to quit, they may have still reason to rejoice that 
he has been made to say that he will remain. 


INDIAN CODIFICATION. 


hy — new legal member of the Indian Council, Mr. 
Wuitter Sroxes, has begun his career by announcing 
that the work of codifying Indian law, which has occupied 
much of his attention while he was occupying a subordi- 
nate post, is to be carried on under his reign with new and 
unceasing vigour. In fact, he hasa programme which it 
will take nine years to carry into execution ; but, when all 
is done, India, he says, will have a body of laws which will 
excite the envy of England and the Colonies. What is the 
list of measures which he intends to propose is as yet un- 
known, and it is uncertain whether he chiefly intends to 
embrace new parts of law in the area of codification, or 
to turn his energy in the direction of remodelling 
the measures by which the law has already been codified. 
Before he left India Sir James SrepHen gave the Council 
che welcome assurance that the main work of codification 
and consolidation had been nearly completed. He was 
indeed only able to point to one great branch of law—the 
law of torts—for which a Code was wanted, although he 
hinted, with some degree of doubt, that the law relating 
to mortgages and easements might possibly be susceptible 
of codification. Through the action of the successive 
Indian Law Commissions and the zeal and energy of Sir 
Baryes Peacock, Sir Henry Marve, and Sir James Stepuen, 
two great labours were successfully carried toa point not far 
removed from completeness. The most important branches 
of law were codified, and where the law was left to 
be lated by Acts, all the existing Acts were 
consolidated into a single Act. There were indeed 
some special subjects to which the process was not thought 
applicable, chiefly because they, in a local or general way, 
so nearly touched the traditionary government or adminis- 
tration of the country that it was not thought desirable to 
raise any questions regarding them. The general effect 
was that Indian law was reduced intoa manageable compass, 
and that all the parts of law which most affect daily life, 
and of which it most concerns the governors and governed 
to have a precise notion, had been put into a singularly 
clear and efinite form. In time of Sir James Srz- 
PHEN’s successor only one slight attempt was made to add 
to the work of Gio d's 


of the Code of Civil Procedure. It was not thought either 
necessary or prudent to go further forward. But now India 
and Indian lawyers are supposed to have had enough rest, 
and for some years to come they will have to watch how 
the edifice of codification may be crowned by a legislator 
who evidently thinks that nothing can be said to be done 
until everything is done. 

It is seldom perhaps realized in England how very much 
has been done, with what pains, energy, and judgment, and 
with what success, to codify law in India. That Lord 
Macavtay drew the Penal Code is known simply because it 
was Lord Macautay who drew it, or at least had far the 
largest share in drawing it; and everything connected 
with the life of Lord MacavLay is a matter of interest to 
educated Englishmen. But Lord Macavtay’s draft slept 
unnoticed for twenty-two years after he left England, until 
the changes that followed the Mutiny made a new begin- 
ning of law reform possible; and a man energetic enough 
to start the law reform that was then possible was 
found in Sir Barnes Peacock. At the end of 1872 
Sir James Srepuen placed on record a summary of 
all that had been done between the enactment of the 
Penal Code, and the date when he was addressing the 
Council ; and, if it appeared from his statement that 
very much of the work had been done in his own time, he 
frankly acknowledged how much the way had been pre- 
pared for him and his own task lightened by the labours 
or co-operation of others. Sir Barnes Peacock passed 
not only the Penal Code, but the Codes of Civil and 
Criminal Procedure. Sir Henry Maine passed the Suc- 
cession Act, which had been drafted by the Indian Law 
Commission, and which provides a body of territorial law 
for British India, regulating, where personal law does not 
intervene, the great subjects of inheritance, the civil effects 
of marriage, and testamentary power. Under Sir James 
SrepuHen the Contract Law was passed, and the Evidence 
Act, which was almost entirely his own work. The Code of 
Criminal Procedure was also recast and re-enacted ; and it 
may be remarked that in India a Code of Criminal Pro. 
cedure is @ much more important thing than it would 
seem to those who hear of it in England. It contains, in 
the words of Sir James Srepnen, the whole duty of 
magistrates, and every European Government official passes 
the greater part of his career as a magistrate. No part of 
codification indeed has practically been more beneficial, and 
magistrates carry a copy of the Code with them wherever 
they go as the key to all the difficulties they have to en- 
counter. There were also adopted two measures of minor, 
but still very considerable, importance. There was tho 
Limitation Act, which was chiefly due to the exertions of 
Mr. Stokes, who now aspires to a wider field, and has 
such boundless visions of what a codifier may do; and the 
Marriage Act, which was occasioned by the rise of a new 
sect, and applied to all India except Hindoos, Ma- 
hommedans, and Christians. The laborious and fatiguing 
work of consolidation was also carried on with unrelenting 
pertinacity, and an Act for regulating the land revenue 
in the North-West, Oude, and the Central Provinces was 
prepared, and was passed in 1873. Thereception accorded 
by the natives generally to all this vast mass of legal 
labour was most satisfactory ; and Sir Jamzs SrepHen had 
the special pleasure of finding native law students criti- 
cizing his Evidence Act with a knowledge, an enthusiasm, 
and a discrimination delightful to him, and not unworthy 
of such a subject. 


It has hitherto always been assumed that the Hindoo law, 
the law by which in matters of daily life the vast majority 
of the inhabitants of India are bound, must necessarily lie 
altogether outside the area of codification; and when Mr. 
Sroxes explained his great project, another member of 
Council took occasion to insist that no idea of touching the 
native law could ever be entertained. But some day, and 
perhaps that not a very distant day, the question will have 
to be very seriously discussed whether it will be possible to 
allow the Hindoo law to remain uncodified. Mr. Cunninc- 
HAM, the Advocate-General of Madras, who has had long 
experience of what can be codified, and who has borne a 
distinguished part in the task of consolidation, has lately 
attempted to show practically that a digest of Hindoo law 
can be made, and has brought forward, in a preface to his 
digest, very cogent reasons for thinking that the Hindoo 
law ought to be put into a clear form, and that when its 
utterances are doubtful or contrary to common sense, new 
rulesshouldbelaiddown. Farfrom disliking this, the Hindoos 
would, he thinks, eagerly welcome it, as the uncertainty 
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in which their law now stands exposes them to perpetual 
and ruinous litigation. In old days the Hindoos were 
content with their laws, partly because custom, the pro- 
gress of which has now been arrested, modified their laws 
to their liking, and partly because they had no Courts to 
which subtle interpretations of dubious texts could be re- 
ferred with the certainty that an honest purpose and a 
readiness to go through any amount of legal puzzles would 
be constantly exhibited. The Hindoo law is nota body of 
sacred and suflicing traditions known tothe people to 
which an appeal can be made. It is a mixture of ancient 
texts and received but often conflicting commentaries, 
forming a body of what is called law, which is 
frequently unknown to any one, is still more fre- 
quently confused and obscure, and which has great 
gaps in it, which the European judge is obliged to 
ill up by impromptu legislation. Practically, we 
cannot let Hindoo law alone and merely administer what 
we find. We add to it as a Code would add, but we add 
in the worst possible way. For example, the power of 
testation is unknown to Hindoo law. We have really intro- 
duced it, but we have introduced it in a most dangerous form. 
It is hedged in by none of the precautions and restrictions 
with which it is fenced in England; and a Hindoo may 
give away land on his deathbed and create perpetuities 
with a freedom absolutely denied to the English judges 
themselves who give effect to his caprices. the same 
way, it has only lately been decided what amount of sanc- 
tion a childless widow must have to enable her to adopt. 
On a point so intimately affecting native rule, the 
law was altogether silent or unknown. That such points 
should be settled once for all by a code, in the construc- 
tion of which the most learned and influential Hindoos 
would necessarily be consulted, would be an obvious gain 
to the native community; and, although the time for a 
code of native law has not yet come, as the natives are 
probably not at present quite prepared for it, and 
the Indian Government has its hands full of other work, 
yet it may be assumed that the next generation of Indian 
legists will either take the task in hand, or will give 
much better reasons for not taking it in hand than have 
hitherto been produced. 


PUBLIC HEALTH AND THE LONDON VESTRIES. 


been created by a Bill which has for its object the 
consolidation of the law relating to public health in the 
metropolis. That the Bill is in many respects defective is 
true, but it is not its shortcomings that have been singled 
out for attack, The sanitary administration of London is 
vested in two distinct sets of authorities. As regards 
most of the functions which go under this head, the autho- 
rity is the Vestry; as regards drainage, the authority is 
the Metropolitan Board of Works. There may be excellent 
reasons why this separation of authorities should be pre- 
served ; but there can be no reason why those who have 
to ascertain the respective duties of these authorities 
should have to hunt about for them in various Acts of 
Parliament. A Bill to consolidate the law relating to 
public health in the metropolis ought to be a Bill to con- 
solidate the whole of that law. The present measure is 
like a Bill to consolidate the criminal law which should 
only embrace such offences as can be tried at Quarter 
Sessions. The Vestries have certain duties to perform, and 
the Board of Works have certain other duties to perform. 
But both classes of duties relate to the same subject- 
matter—the health of the inhabitants of London—and the 
due performance of both might and ought to have been 
ensured by the same Act of Parliament. 

It is not, however, the exclusion of the Board of 
Works from the scope of the Bill that is the cause 
of its unpopularity. The Vestries aspire after a common 
freedom, and there is no reason to suppose that they would 
be diverted from their heroic ambition by seeing the Board 
of Works reduced to a common servitude with themselves. 
As soon as the consolidation of the law was taken in hand, 
it became necessary to consider whether the health of 
London should be ensured by the same methods by which 
it is ensured in every other English city. This was a point 
which really did not admit of argument. Under the legis- 
lation of the last six years a complete system of sanitary 
administration has been created for the whole country. 
London had in this respect been in advance of the rest 
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of England, and, as a consequence of this, it was only 
partially included in the measures which aimed at bring* 
ing up the rest of the country to the level which 
London had already reached. When the time came 
for reducing these measures into a single comprehen- 
sive statute, the proper course would have been to bring 
London within the scope of the general law. A dis- 
tinct department of the Government had been created to 
see that the local sanitary authorities did their work pro- 
perly, and there could be no reason why the machinery of 
control which had been superseded in every other part of 
the country should be retained in London. The Act of 
1875, which for the first time brought together all the pro- - 
visions relating to public health in the rural districts and 
in every urban district outside London, should have been 
made absolutely complete by the inclusion of the special 
provisions affecting London only, and by the subjection of 
the Vestries and the Board of Works to the supervision 
and control of the central sanitary authority. This was 
not done in 1875, and it is only partly done by the present 
Bill. Still the Bill is good as far as it goes. The larger, 
if not the more important, part of the sanitary adminis- 
tration of London is in the hands of the Vestries ; and if the 
Bill is passed, the law which regulates their administration 
will be brought within the compass ofa single Act of Par- 
liament. 


This process of consolidation, even in its present inchoate 
stage, has already been justified by results. It is evident 
from the nature of the opposition made to the Bill that some 
at least of the members of the Vestries and of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works have never read the Acts which 
they are charged to carry into execution. We do not wish 
to be hard on them for the omission. One of the most con- 
clusive arguments in favour of consolidation is that it helps 
to make the law better known. An official will take the 
pains tomake himself acquainted with one statute when 
he will not be at the trouble of mastering many. The 
provisions of eight Acts of Parliament are incorporated in 
this Bill, and eight Acts of Parliament are a large mouth- 
ful. But before these gentlemen allowed themselves to 
find fault with a Bill which reduces these eight Acts 
to one on the ground of the novelty of the powers 
which it gives to the central authority, they might at least 
have read the clauses in the Acts to which reference is 
made in the margin of the Bill. They are shocked at the 


85th clause, which empowers the Local Government 
A GREAT deal of very unnecessary excitement has | 


Board, in cases where a local authority has made default 
in the performance of any of its duties, to appoint some 
other person to perform them, and to charge the defaulting 
authority with the costs. But this 85th clause only 
re-enacts a provision which has been in force since the 
passing of the Sanitary Act of 1866. There is a further 
provision for recovering these costs, which is taken from 
the Sanitary Act of 1868; while another, enabling the 
Local Government Board to borrow money to meet these 
expenses, and to recover the principal and interest from 
the defaulting local authority, is taken from the 
Sanitary Act of 1869. The only difference between 
these clauses and the clauses in the original Acts 
is that the powers in question are now expressly 
vested in the Local Government Board, whereas 
they were formerly vested in the Home Secretary. Sub- 
stantially, however, the change was made by the Act of 
1871, which, as Mr. Scuater-Boorn explained on Thursday 
evening, transferred to the Local Government Board all 
the powers previously exercised by the Secretary of the 
State ; and the present Bill is in this respect merely a con- 
solidating measure. Nevertheless, this re-enactment of an 
existing law appears to some of the members of the local 
authorities to be tantamount to a constitutional revolution, 
and it is announced that the most determined opposition 
will be offered to the Bill on this ground. They seem to 
suppose that it was by virtue of some special privilege 
that the Home Secretary was named in the old Acts as the 
controlling sanitary authority within the metropolitan dis- 
trict. The reason why he was so named is that, at the 
time when those Acts were passed, he was the controlling 
sanitary authority everywhere. This was found to be so 
inconvenient that in 1871 a virtually new department was 
created to take over his sanitary powers. The Local 
Government Board exists for the express purpose of taking 
care that the local authorities do their work ; and to com- 
plain that in this Bill the Local Government Board is 
named and not the Home Secretary, is as unreasonable as 
it would be to complain that the High Court of Justice 
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now exercises the powers formerly exercised by the Court 
of Queen’s Bench. The Local Government Board was sub- 
stituted for the Home Secretary because it was more con- 
venient in practice that the control of the local authorities 
should be vested in a special department, than that it 
should form one of the heterogeneous set of functions which 
had gradually devolved upon the Home Secretary from 
the want of any one else to discharge them. 

Some more courageous spirits go further still, and insist 
that a city so well administered as London ought not to 
be subjected to any control at all. The idea that a London 
Vestry can make default in the performance of any duty 
whatever is in their eyes an invention of the devil—of that 
special demon, that is to say, who devises schemes of 
centralization. Parliament will probably be of opinion that 
an amount of control to which towns like Birmingham and 
Bristol submit without complaint need not be so fiercely 
resented even by a London Vestry. The provisions ob- 
jected to cannot come into operation so long as a local 
authority does its duty. This reflection may suggest to 
the local authorities of the metropolis an infallible method 
of ensuring that these provisions shall never come into 
operation as regards themselves. 


LIABILITY OF EMPLOYERS. 


i igre Select Committee on employers’ liability for 
injury to their servants have committed one of the 
worst errors which a Select Committee can be guilty of. 
They have entirely overlooked one important element in 
their functions. The report of a Select Committee may 
be viewed in two aspects—either as a means of informing 
the Government with a view to immediate legislation, or 
as a means of informing the public with the view of 
creating a body of intelligent opinion which may lead to 
future legislation. On a subject such as the liability of 
employers, the former aspect is of much less importance 
than the latter. It is not at all probable that the Govern- 
ment will introduce a Bill bearing on it during the present 
Session ; and, if they did, they would have a good many 
things to think of besides the report of the Select 
Committee. A question which closely concerns the 
interest of working-men is not always decided solely 
on its merits. The temper of certain constituencies, 
the attitude of important Trade-Unions, and other similar 
points have to be carefully taken into account. Even a 
strong Government legislates with a good deal of reference 
to the popularity, as well as to the usefulness, of its mea- 
sures ; and a Cabinet which has exempted workmen from 
the ordinary law of conspiracy, and has refused to subject 
Benefit Societies to proper supervision, is not likely to think 
of nothing but the recommendations of a Select Committee 
when proposing to alter the law relating to the liability of 
employers for injuries to their servants. Considering, 
therefore, that the report of the Committee will be chiefly 
useful as a contribution to the formation of a sound public 
opinion, it is certainly unfortunate that they should have 
rejected the excellent report prepared by Mr. Lows, and 
taken in preference a report prepared by Sir Henry 
JacksoN, and conceived in a very much narrower 
and more technical spirit. The actual recommendations 
of the two drafts are not very different; but of the his- 
torical reviews with which they are both prefaced Mr. 
Lowe’s is decidedly the more valuable. He brings out 
with very great force the extent to which the law which 
at present regulates the liability of employers for injuries 
received by their servants while in their employment is 
the creation of the judges. It was not till the year 1837 
that the question arose. At that time it had long been 
settled that a master is liable to pay compensation for the 
consequences of his servant’s wrongful act, even though 
that act may have been committed without the master’s 
knowledge or contrary to his express instructions. This 
was often a hard law as regards strangers; but the hard- 
ship was nothing compared with the prospect which sud- 
denly opened of making the owners of our vast industrial 
undertakings liable for the carelessness or mistake of any 
one of hundreds or thousands of operatives. Instead, how- 
ever, of bringing the question before Parliament, the judges 
undertook to find a remedy for themselves ; and they did so 
by inventing and enforcing a purely imaginary contract. It 
has been determined by a series of decisionsthat every work- 
map must be taken to have agreed with his employer to 
run all the ordinary risks of service, including the risk of 


negligence on the part of his fellow-servant. This 
doctrine has been gradually extended. First, the judges 
held that the carelessness of a fellow-subject could not im. 
pose any liability on the master; next, they extended the 
definition of a fellow-servant until every one, except the 
master, in an industrial undertaking is a fellow-servant 
with every other person employed in any capacity. There 
is no longer, therefore, any need to consider what consti- 
tutes common employment, for the rule may now be stated 
thus:—The master is liable for his own personal negli- 
gence and for no other. 

The question submitted to the Select Committee is 
excellently stated by Mr. Lowe. They had to deal with 
a bad exception toa bad law; should they maintain the 
exception on account of the badness of the law, or fall back 
on the law on account of the badness of the exception, or 
should they seek some middle course? Mr. Lowe is 
opposed to the first alternative, on the ground that the law 
with regard to the liability of servants is unduly harsh and 
founded on no satisfactory principle. Even a bad law 
ought not to be superseded by judicial decisions; but when 
a bad law has been so superseded, it is not expedient to 
restore it in its integrity. On the other hand, the ex- 
ception which has superseded the law has, in Mr. Lowe’s 
opinion, been unduly extended. The really just and fair 
arrangement would be that the workman should have a 
right to compensation for any injury which he may suffer 
from the negligence of those whose orders he must obey, 
while the master would not be liable for injuries which his 
workmen may commit upon each other. But this just and 
fair arrangement seldom exists. ‘‘ By declaring that 
‘** managers are fellow-servants with the labouring men in 
“@ mine, a factory, or a workshop, the law has offered a 
“ premium on the delegation of all power from the master 
“ to hissubordinate, since he is relieved by such a delegation 
“from the liability which he had while he managed his 
“ own affairs. If the master for his own con- 
“‘ venience withdraws himself from the management of his 
“own business, the workmen ought not to suffer by the 
‘loss of a defendant whose position is a guarantee that he 
“ is able to satisfy theirjust demands, and by the substitu- 
“tion of one who is not.” In Mr. Lows’s draft report, 
therefore, the Committee were made to recommend that 
“ the funds of every industrial undertaking shall be liable 
“ to compensate any person employed in such undertaking 
“ for any injury he may receive by reason of the negligence 
“of any person exercising authority mediately or imme- 
“ diately derived from the owners of such undertaking.” 

The recommendation actually contained in the report 
presented is not very different from this, but it is expressed 
much more grudgingly, and treated only as an exception to 
the general rule which exempts a master from liability to 
his workmen for injuries done in the course of their 
employment. The Committee are of opinion that where 
employers cannot personally discharge the duties of 
masters, or where they deliberately delegate those duties 
to agents, the acts of these agents should be regarded as 
the acts of their employers. If there is any distinction 
between this proposal and Mr. Lows’s, it is to the advan- 
tage of Mr. Lowe’s. The Committee seem to lay too much 
stress on the fact of the master’s authority being delegated, 
and they contemplate this fact having to be established in 
every case. As we understand Mr. Lows, the possession 
by the agent of authority derived from the employer would, 
ordinarily speaking, be assumed, and it would be for the 
master to show special reasons why the ordinary con- 
sequence should not follow in the particular case. The 
adoption either of Mr. Lowe’s proposal or of the Com- 
mittee’s would remedy a practical grievance of great and 
increasing magnitude. 

It was proposed as an addition to the recommendation 
that employers should not be allowed to contract them- 
selves out of the liability to be imposed on them. The 
report as presented is silent upon this head; but Mr. 
Lowe protests strongly against a “ disability whichis at- 
“tached to lunatics on account of their infirmity, to 
“children on account of their tender years, and to 
“ sailors, by a very questionable policy, on account of 
“their notorious imprudence,” being extended “to men 
‘* who are the very strength and mainstay of the country, 
“to whom more, perhaps, than to any other class, 
“ England is indebted for her wealth and greatness.” As 
regards the impropriety of treating workmen as incom- 
petent to judge for themselves in matters with which 
they must be peculiarly well acquainted, we agree with 
Mr. Lowe. But there are some matters with which 
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they have no more special acquaintance than the 
most prudent sailor can have with the sufficiency 
of repairs whichhe has not seen executed. When a workman 
is injured, for example, through the bad construction of 
scaffolding, it cannot be said that it is a matter with which 
he is peculiarly well acquainted. The scaffolding was put 
up, perhaps, before he came into the employer's service, 
and, until it fell down, there was nothing to show that it 
was not strong enough for the work expected of it. This 
is a case in which the throwing the liability on the master 
would directly tend to make him more careful as to the 
quality of the materials and of the workmen he employs. 
The true distinction between cases in which an employer 
ought to be held liable for injuries done to a servant turns 
on one circumstance—Could he, by taking proper care, 
have prevented the injury from being done? If he could 
not, it was no fault of his that it happened, and he ought 
not to suffer for it. If he could, it was clearly his fault, 
and he ought undoubtedly to be made to suffer from it. 


MR. GLADSTONE ON CAXTON. 


collection of monuments of the printer's art, and 
of the art of Caxton, has found a home in the Western 
Galleries at South Kensington. The Western Galleries are near 
that amiable home of lawn-tennis, the Horticultural Gardens; 
and picturesque reporters appear to have been struck by the 
contrast between the voices of the players outside and the voice 
of Mr. Gladstone praising Caxton within. Had lawn-tennis been 
a favourite pastime in the reign of Edward IV., or at the 
Court of Burgundy, no doubt Caxton would not have disdained 
to print “The Game and Play of the Lawn-Tennis,” and the 
work would by this time have been the treasure of millionaires. 
Caxton, in short, was, as Mr. Gladstone said, a very practical man 
of business, though even he, in the halls of Hades, may be glad 
that his books do not form a new attraction to the Rvyal 
Aquarium in Westminster. There can be no doubt that the site 
would have been historically appropriate as well a3 convenient ; 
but the experiment may well have seemed too hazardous in the 
face of the modern associations that have gathered round the place. 
Prudent managers naturally shrank from the idea of exhibiting 
Caxtons in the company of bounding brethren, and of young ladies 
who are fired out ofcannons. The association of gods and little 
fishes has alway§” seemed ludicrous, except perhaps to the 
worshippers of Dagon, who no doubt would have flocked to the 
Royal Aquarium to inspect the precious things of All Souls. 

As the Emperor of Brazil prefers to accumulate knowledge, and, 
at least till he reaches his own dominions, where he may lecture if 
he likes, looks on at shows in silence, Mr. Gladstone was the proper 
_— to speak about Caxton and the history of printing. Mr. 

ladstone always “ into these things,” like Mr. Brooke, as if 
he enjoyed it. Having taken all knowledge as an outlying field 
of his intellectual province, he can speak at a moment's notice on 

rehistoric pottery, Greece before there were Greeks, and printing 
fore the invention of movable types. His mental activity is so 
great that he seizes without effort the salient points, the gist of 
the matter, and detects the moments in the history which are most 
impressive and important. Specialists, and even people who are 
not specialists, may pick holes in his argument, especially when he 
is possessed by a new theory of his own invention, and wrestles 
mightily with inconvenient facts. But, though Caxton printed the 
Recuyell of the Histories of Troy, his evidence as to the date of 
the famous | r does not clash with Mr. Gladstone's opinions 
about theology, chronology, Pallas Athene, and Dr. Schliemann. 
So he could afford to speak about Caxton without considering 
too curiously, and he spoke well. 

As usual, however, it w: —- to find fault with one hasty or 

ed assertion, Mr. Gladstone is reported to have said that 

*¢ Caxton stood alone in his high character. So far as England is 
concerned, it is hardly an exaggeration to say that, till one hundred 
ears after the invention of printing, England and Englishmen 
done nothing for the great art, with a single exception—the 
exception of WilliamCaxton. . . But he had no English followers.” 
Now the very collection in the midst of which Mr. Gladstone 
was speaking contained some volumes by one who, to all intents 
and purposes, was Caxton’s English follower. Caxton died in 
1491, and at South Kensington there is the entry from his parish 
records of sixpence paid “for the bell atte same bureyng.” But 
the Life of St. Katharine of Sienna, dated 1493, is in the same 
collection ; also the third edition of the Golden Legend, and the 
Siege of Rhodes, — about the same time. These were executed 
by Wynkyn de Worde, an Englishman in everything but birth. 
ynkyn took up what Caxton left unfinished, used his sign and 
mark, and printed on his own account nearly five hundred books, 
chiefly in English. Besides Wynkyn there was Pynson, a Norman 
by birth, but naturalized in England. Redman, an Englishman, 
who has the credit of first printing a portion of Wyclitie’s Bible, 
and Henry Repwell, and others, printed in London immediately 
after Caxton’s death, and some of them before that event. Then 
there was the “Schoolmaster of St. Albans,” a printer about 
whom little is known, though he too is represented at South 


Kensington. An Englishman named Hunt printed at Oxford 
before 1485. In another matter Mr. Gladstone perhaps managed 
to give a false impression. He _ of “ Mr. Pickering, and the 
beautiful works he produced.” Mr. Pickering deserved all honour 
for seeing that the books he published were carefully and beauti- 
fully printed. But a glance at the first which we have at hand, 

does’s Death’s Jest Book, reveals the name of Whittingham of 
Chiswick as the printer; while the firm of Whittingham and 
Wilkins ought not to be left out when modern English 
typography is spoken of. The Fowles of the reporter is, of 
course, Foulis, whose magnificent edition of Homer, four 
volumes folio, large paper, is to be met with in book- 
sellers’ catalogues. The book was — in Glasgow, in 
1756, and struggles, as Dibdin says of another work, to main- 
tain a value of five guineas. Gibbon, who — so harshly of 
Caxton, had a good word for Foulis, and added the episcopal 
commendation of Bishop Lowth, “ who could only discover one 
error in that accurate edition, the omission of an iota subscribed 
to a dative.” It is a pity that Villoison did not find in the city of 
Aldus so conscientious a printer as the Scotchman. 

Mr. Gladstone defended Caxton against the severe censure of 
Gibbon on the class of books he published. It is quite true that 
Caxton’s labours were singularly unlike those of Alopa and Aldus. 
While the Continental publishers were doing their best to meet 
the eager demand for copies of the classics, and were putting the 
edifying Catullus within reach of the learned ladies loved by 
Beccadelli, Caxton was bringing out his fatras of medieval 
travesties of the tale of Troy. Books of devotion, books of 
chivalry, books of sport, a translation of Virgil out of the French, 
moral treatises from Cicero and Boethius, made the staple of 
Caxton’s work. On the whole, as Mr. Gladstone said, his books 
seem to belong to a low stage of civilization. The publication of 
Chaucer’s poems is his greatest glory ; but, at best, he printed 
little that could edify Gibbon. England in Caxton’s 
time was still in the state of G tua before he 
met Ponocrates, was still reading Bellonio, and Berlinguandus, 
and Passavantus, cum commento, and was not even studying these 
authors with much enthusiasm. Linacre and Erasmus and 
Grocyn, with their friends, were to be the Ponocrates of the clumsy 
chivalrous giant, and put our G tua under other school- 
masters, Caxton had no patrons like the Florentine Nerili and 
the Maphzeus Leo, praised by Aldus Manutius as a new Mecenas. 
It was not Caxton’s fault that the England of the years which 
followed the wars of the Roses was anything but civilized. “ It 
ought to be understood,” said Mr. Gladstone, “ that we were not 
quite so civilized a people at that period as we are fond of consider- 
ing.” Really among the boasts of English dulness this is not one. 
Probably the majority of people think that civilization came in 
with the electric telegraph, or with railways, while some advanced 
modern thinkers hold that there was nothing but barbarism 
before penny papers were invented. Even if any one isso patriotic 
as to be concerned to maintain that England was among the most 
civilized nations in the world at the end of the fifteenth century, 
the opinion of A®neas Silvius Piccolomini and of the Italians in 
general will confute him. The Florentines and Romans spoke of 
all the nations beyond the Alps as we might of the in- 
habitants of New Caledonia. The New Learning had made a 

t gulf between the civilization of Italy and of the 
North. Even in Ascham’s and Elyot’s time, one finds 
these worthies complaining of the stupidity of English 

ntlemen, or Barbarians, as Mr. Arnold would say. Still more in 
Jaxton’s time it was n to print what people could read— 
as Fayts of arms and of chivalry, the Arte and Crafte to know well 
to dye, the Book of Courtesye, and the History of Keynard the Fox. 
There does not seem any reason to sup that Caxton would 
have preferred to disseminate advanced ideas, or to put forth any- 
thing that could excite the jealousy of the clergy. He seems to 
have been —— contented with the world as it was, with his 
gossips, his ks, and all the spectacle of courtly life that 
a century before had delighted Froissart. As to “an ideal prees,” 
the idea could hardly have occurred to his mind. No printer in 
the middle of the last century would have laid out his capital 
in publishing Sanscrit texts. To have published Greek, or even 
many Latin, texts in Westminster in 1480 would have been an 
equally absurd undertaking. 

Mr. Gladstone, in the beginning of his lecture, seemed almost 
to lose his temper at the thought of the stupidity of mortals. 
The idea of printing, in one shape or another, has always been 
familiar to them. The very gold ornaments of Mycenz were, many 
of them, printed from a raised design. Why then, when letters 
were introduced, and the taste for reading was widespread, and 
when copying by hand became not merely a weariness, but the 
cause of endlessinaccuracies, was printing notinvented ? The Romans 
especially were almost inexcusable, for they had stamps for printing 
names in abundance. All that they had to do was to cast the letters 
separately, instead of fashioning a different stamp for each name 
or word. The discovery lay so near that it seemed impossible iv 
miss it. Perhaps, after all, and in spite of all that we hear about 
the large companies of scribes maintained by speculative Romans, 
the demand for literature was not so great and popular that pub- 
lishers were driven to use their invention. Mr. ) ss has noticed, 
and the remark is acute and interesting, that “ while the purely 
literary class was dying out,” in Northern countries, “a glance 
below the surface shows us the stir of a new interest in know] 
among the masses of the people.” The very character of the 
authorship of the time rent us, he says, that literature was 
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ceasing to be the possession of a purely intellectual class, and was 
beginning to appeal to the people at large. This was the case in 
Germany and in England; in Italy, of course, the higher 
literature had been rediscovered, and an intellectual aris- 
tocracy lived in the society of princes. But the fact 
that a popular demand had begun to exist at once made 
printing a necessity, and caused the character of the earlier 

inted books to be simple and even frivolous when not 

evotional. The Histories of King Arthur, or the Four Sons of 
Aymon, were to Caxton what Euripides and Sophocles were to 
Aldus. Indeed, the Renaissance and the New Learning could per- 
fectly well have existed with an even intenser life than they did 
enjoy if printing had never been invented. Writing could have 
kept pace with the needs of scholars and of the learned in modern 
as in ancient Italy. But writing could not keep pace with the 
humble wants of the millions who wanted simple works of 
devotion, or who liked to read fairy tales. Printing, in short, was 
in its origin the reverse of scholarly, and, very naturally, Caxton’s 
books are not those which the scholar expects and likes. If 
England had been as civilized as Italy, the press of Caxton might 
have met with less rather than with greater favour and encourage- 
ment. 


CORFU AND ITS HISTORY. 


W E have already spoken of the singular change of name which 

has befallen the most famous and important, though not 
the largest in superficial extent, of the group known as the Ionian 
Islands. The change of name, as we hold, followed naturally on 
the change of site of the city. The new city had a new name, and 
the island has always followed the name of the city. The oldcity 
and the new both occupy neighbouring points in a system of small 
peninsulas and havens which form the middle of the eastern coast 
of the long and irregularly-shaped island of Korkyra. There, to 
the south of the present town, connected with it by a favourite 
walk of the inhabitants of Corfu, a long and broad peninsula 
stretches boldly into the sea. Both from land and from sea it chiefly 
strikes the eye as a wooded mass, thickly covered with the aged 
olive-trees which form so marked a feature in the scenery of the 
island. A few houses skirt the base, growing on the land side into 
the suburb of Kastrades, which may pass for a kind of connecting 
link between the old and the new city. And from amid the wood, 
on the side nearest to the modern town, stands out the villa of the 
King of the Greelis, the chief modern dwelling on thesite of ancient 
Korkyra. This peninsular hill,still knownas Palaiopolis, was thesite of 
the old Corinthian city whose name is so familiar to every reader of 
Thucydides. On either side of it lies one of its two forsaken 
harbours, Between the old and the new city lies the so-called 
harbour of Allinoos; beyond the peninsula, stretching far inland, 
lies the old Hyllaic harbour, bearing the name of one of the three 
tribes which seem to have been essential to the being of a Dorian 
commonwealth. But the physical features of the country have 
greatly changed since Chersikratés led thither the band of 
settlers twenty-six centuries back. It is plain that both harbours 
came much further inland than they do now, that they covered a 
great deal of the low ground at the foot of the peninsular hill. The 
question indeed presents itself, whether the two did not once meet, 
whether the peninsula was not once an island, whether the original 
colony did not occupy a site — to the mainland of Korkyra 
in exactly the same relation in which the original insular Syracuse, 
the sister Corinthian colony, stood to the mainland of Sicily. The 
physical aspect of the country certainly strongly sugzests the belief. 
And though Thucydides does not directly speak of the city as 
insular, though his words do not at all suggest that it was so, yet 
we do not know that there is anything in his narrative which 
directly shuts out the idea. Anyhow, the great change which has 
happened is plain when we see how utterly the great Hyllaic haven 
Sophos the character of a haven. It is now called a lake, and exists 
only for se ape of fishing. We may believe that these physical 
changes had a great deal to do with the removal of the city to 
another site, with the change from Korkyra to Corfu. 

The deseription which Thueydides gives of the great sedition 
brings out a fact which we should at first sight hardly have 
expected, the fact that the aristocratic ome of Korkyra was on the 
lower ground by the harbour, while the upper part of the town 
was occupied by the démos. To one who thinks of Rome, Athens, 
and ancient cities generally, this seems strange. But arguments 
from the most ancient class of cities do not fully apply to the 
colonial class. These, where commerce was so great an object, 
were no longer, as a rule, placed on heights; convenient access 
from the sea was a main point, and we can therefore understand 
that the ground by the coast would be first settled, and would 
remain the dwelling- place of the old citizens, the forefathers of 
the oligarchs of the great sedition. There on the lower ground 
was the agora, where the Epidamnian exiles implored help and 
pointed to the tombs of their forefathers. The impression of the 
scene becomes more lively when we see not far off an actual ancient 
tomb remaining in its place, though it could hardly have been the 
tomb of the forefathers of any Epidamnian. This is the tomb of 
Menekratés of Oianthé, honoured in this way by the people of 
Korkyra on aceount of his friendship for their city, a plain round 
tomb with one of those archaic inscriptions in which Korkyra is 
rich. Archaic indeed it is, written from right to left, in characters 
which familiarity with the Greek of printed books or of later 


inscriptions will not enable any one to read off with much ease, 
It formed doubtless only one of a range of tombs, doubtless out. 
side the city, but visible from the agora. Anorator in the Roman 
forum could not have pointed to tombs of forefathers by the 
Appian Way. 

he position of the quarter of the oligarchs by the modern 
suburb of Kastrades seems perfectly clear from Thucydides. The 
démos took refuge in the upper part of the city and held the 
Hyllaic harbour; the other party held the agora, where most of 
them dwelled, and the harbour near it and towards the continent 
(oi 8€ te dyopdy KarédaSov, obrep of modXoi @xovv abrav, Kat 
Tov Tov Kaimpos Hrepov). This district marks 
out the haven by Kastrades, looking out on the Albanian mountains, 
from the Hyllaic haven shut in by the hills of Korkyra itself. 

But where was the Héraion, the temple of Héré, which plays 
a part in more than one of the Thucydidean narratives ? and where 
was the island opposite to the Héraion—mpés rd ‘Hpaiov—and the 
isle of Ptyehia, both of which appear in his history? The answer to 
the former question seems to turn on another, Was the present 
citadel, the true Kopude, itself always an island, as it is now? 
The present channel is artificial—that is to say, it is made artificial 
by fortifications—but it may after all have been a natural channel 
improved by art. And that is the belief of some of the best 
Corfiote antiquaries. If so, this may well be the viwov pos ro 
‘Hpaiov, and Ptychia may be the isle of Vido beyond. The 
Heéraion would thus stand on the north side of the old Korkyra, 
looking towards the modern city; it would stand in the oligarchic 
quarter on the low ground near the agora. It was therefore neither 
of the two temples of which traces remain. One, of which the 
walls can be traced out nearly throughout, and of which a single 
broken Doric column is standing, overlooks the open sea towards 
Epeiros. Another on the other side overlooked the Hyllaic har- 
bour. This in course of time became a church, a now ruined 
church, but which keeps large parts of its Hellenic walls and some 
windows of admirable Byzantine brickwork. It seems hardly 
possible in any case that the Héraion could have been at quite 
the further end of the peninsula, and that the island mpds ro 
‘Hpaiov could be either of the small islands, each containing a 
church, which keep the entrance of the Hyllaic harbour. 

Such then was old Korkyra, the colony of Chersikratés, the 
Korkyra which figures in the tale of Periandros, the Korkyra 
which played such a doubtful part in the Persian War, which 
gained so fearful a name in the Peloponnesian War, and which, 
within two generations, had so thoroughly recovered itself that in 
the days of Timotheos it struck both friends and enemies by its 
wealth and flourishing state. It is the Korkyra of Pyrrhos and 
Agathoklés, the Korkyra which formed one of the first stepping- 
stones for the Roman to make his way to the Hellenic continent, 
the Korkyra whose history goes on till the a inroad of Totilas. 
Then, as we hold, ancient Korkyra on its peninsula began to give 
way to Koryphé (Corfu) on another peninsula or island, that to 
which the two peaks which form its most marked feature gave its 
name. 

This last is the Corfu whose fate seems to have been to become 
the possession of every power which has ruled in that quarter of 
the world, with one exception. For fourteen hundred years, first 
a nominal ally, then a direct possession of Rome and of Constanti- 
nople, formed into a separate Byzantine principality, conquered by 
the Norman lord of Sicily, —_ a possession of the Empire, again 
a possession of the Sicilian kingdom under its Angevin kings, it 
lastly abode for four hundred years under the Lion of St. Mark. Then 
it became part of that first strange Septinsular Republic of which 
the Czar was to be the protector and the Sultan the over-lord. Then 
it was a possession of France ; then a member of the second Sept- 
insular Republic under the hardly disguised sovereignty of Eng- 
land ; now at last the most distant, but one of the most valuable, of 
the provinces of the modern Greek kingdom. Corfu has never for a 
moment been under the direct rule of the Turk. The proudest 
memory in the later history of the island is the defeat of the Turks 
in 1716. Peloponnésos, the conquest of Morosini, had again been 
lost, and the Turk deemed that he might again carry his conquests 
into the Western seas. The city was besieged by land and sea; 
the two fleets, Christian and infidel, stretched across the narrow 
channel between the island and the mainland, the left wing of the 
Turkish resting strangely enough on Venetian Butrinto, while the 
fleet of Venice and her allies stretched from Vido to the Albanian 
shore. The statue of Schulemberg, set up as an unparalleled 
honour in his lifetime, adorned the esplanade of the city which he 
saved. Unless we count the Turkish acquisition of the Venetian 
points on the mainland, which, though done under the cover of a 
treaty, took at Prevesa at least the form of an actual conquest, 
this was the last great attempt of the Turk to extend his dominion 
by altogether fresh conquests at the expense of any Christian 

wer. 
orn thus gave way to Corfu, and the endless fortifications 
of Corfu of every date were largely built out of the remains of 
Korkyra which supplied so convenient a quarry. None but an 
accomplished military engineer could attempt to give an account 
of the remains of all the fortifications, Venetian and English, 
dismantled, ruined, or altogether blown up. But the kingdom of 
which Corfu now forms a part still keeps the insular citadel, the 
outline of the two peaks being sadly disfigured by the requirements 
of modern military defence. Of the modern city there is but little 
to say. So long a Venetian possession, the part of it has 
much of the character of an Italian town. It is rich in etreet 
arcades ; but they present but few architectural features, and 
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we find none of those various forms of ornamental window, so 
common not only in Venice and Verona, but in Spalato, Cattaro, 
and Traii. The churches in the modern city are architecturally 
worthless. They are interesting so far as they will give to 
many their first impression of Orthodox arrangement and Orthodox 
ritual. The few ecclesiastical antiquities of the place belong to 
the elder city. The suburb of the lower slope of the hill supplies 
three churches, small, but each of which has an interest of its 
own. Of one, 7 Mavayia rv Braxepvav, we have already spoken ; 
another, 9 Havayia 1s unattractive enough from any 
point from which the spectator is likely to see it. Its form is by 
courtesy called basilican; but, if so, itis like the basilica of Trier, 
without columns or arches, a building dreary enough, but pre- 
senting one object of interest in a side-altar, a Latin intrusion into 
the Orthodox fabric. But the west end is one’ of the most 
memorable things to be found in Corfu or anywhere else. Two 
columns, not of the usual early Doric of the island, but with capitals 
floriated, though not exact!y Corinthian, are built into the wall 
with a piece of their entablature. On this is graven a Christian 
inscription, which is given in an inaccurate shape by Mustoxidi 
(Delle cose Corciresi, p. 405), who has further improved the 
spelling, which is after the manner of Liudprand and the modern 
oemakers of Corfu, and therefore instructive. At the top come 

the words of the Psalmist:—airy wvAn rod Kupiov, 
eigehevoovra é€v Below come four hexameters :— 

éxov Bacituay pevéwr cuvépibor, 

cot Maxap rovd’ iepov vadv, 

‘EXAnvev tepevn Kai Bapors 

xetpos an’ dvaxtt. 
Who was this Jovianus? Clearly a Christian as zealous as 
his Imperial namesake ; for he cannot be the Emperor himself, 
as some have thought. He thought it glory and not shame 
to destroy the works of the Gentiles—the “EAAnves—and 
to turn them to the service of the royal faith. But is the 


* “yoyal faith ” like the “ royal law” of the New Testament? or 


does it mean the “ royal faith,” a thing set up under some ortho- 
dox Emperor, when the orthodexy of Emperors was still a new 
thing? Anyhow the plunderer of Gentile temples and altars 
could not keep himself from something of the Gentile in the ring 
and the language of his verses. Had he made use of his spoil to 
year a basilica like those of Constantine and Theodoric, we should, 
from a wider view than that of the mere classical antiquary, have 
but little right to blame him. The rest of the columns, besides 
the two that are left, would have well relieved the bareness of his 
interior; better still would it have been if St. Peter in vinculis 
had found a rival in two arcades formed out of the Doric columns 
whose fragments lie about at Corfu, almost as Corinthian and Com- 
posite fragments lie about at Rome. The third church, that which 
professes to be the oldest in the island, that which bears the name 
of the alleged apostles of the island, the Jason and Sosipater of the 
New Testament, is a more successful work. Brought to its present 
form about the twelfth century by the priest Stephen, as is recorded 
in two inscriptions on its west front, it is, allowing for some 
modern dis ents, an admirable specimen of a small Byzan- 
tine church. It will remind him who comes by way of Dalmatia of 
old friends at Zara, Spalato, and Traii; but it has the advantage 
over them of somewhat greater size, and of standing free and de- 
tached, so that the outline of its cross, its single central dome 
and three apses, may be well seen. This church, like most in the 
neighbourhood, has for its coSevooractor a bell-gable, with arches 
for three bells, of a type which seems to be found of all ages from 
genuine Byzantine to late Renaissance. 

To go back to earlier times, the museum of Corfu contains a Sov- 
otpodmdov inscription, rivalling that of Menekratés in its archaism, 
attached to a Dorie —. of far later workmanship, one would 
have thought, than inscription. The building art had 
clearly outstripped the writing art. The Military Cemetery con- 
taine some beautiful Greek sepulchral sculptures from various 
quarters, not all Korkyreian. And at some distance from the 
city, near the shore of Benizza—a name of Slavonic sound—is a 
Romax ruin with mosaics and h ust, whose bricks we think 
Mr. Parker would ruie to be not older than Diocletian. In Corfu 
such a monument seems out of place. For Hellenic remains, for 
Venetian remains, we naturally look; but it is well to have 
something of an intermediate day, something to remind us of the 
long ages which passed between the revolutions recorded by 
Polybios and the revolutions recorded by Nikétas, 


CURIOSITIES OF THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE 
EXAMINATION. 


ap Pali Mall Gazette lately brought to notice an unex- 
pected defect in the examinations for the Indian Civil 
Service. The notion is probably that these examinations 
are too long, whereas in fact they are much too short to be a fair 
test of the candidate’s qualifications. A mere statement of the 
number of days which the examination covers no doubt sounds 
formidable ; but then this examination is wholly unlike any other. 
At Oxford and Cambridge the mathematical and classical class-lists 
are determined by perfectly independent and separate tests, and 
no one would think of adding together the number of days which 
each of these occupies, and striking a total to represent the length 
of a University examination, Asa rule, no individual candidate 


undergoes the two, and in the Indian Civil Service Examination, 
although the merit of the candidates is absurdly enough tested 
by putting every conceivable subject into the list, and adding 
up the marks (above a certain minimum) that each candidate gains 
in all the subjects he may elect to take up—so that. very mediocre 
degree of proficiency in mathematics and moral philosophy, for 
example, may bring vut a man as the superior of another who 
attains to great excellence in either of the two subjects alone— 
still, notwithstanding this crude and unsatisfactory mode of testing 
merit, as a matter of fact no one candidate ever does attempt to take 
up more than a portion of the subjects offered for choice. Some 
take up only a few, and therefore the length of the examination 
should be gauged, not by the number of days it covers, but by the 
time each candidate is engaged upon it; and, as our contem- 
pointed out, the time given to each subject, far from 
ing too long, is really much tou short. For example, in mathe- 
matics, whereas the Tripos examination at Cambridge extends 
over nine days, the mathematical portion of that for the Indian 
Civil Service is dispused of in three. Clearly this is not sufficient 
to provide for the due elimination of the mistakes made by 
eccentric and injudicious examiners; at any rate, the perfunctory 
nature of the test imposes a strong obligation on those who are 
charged with the supervision of the business to keep such eccen- 
tricities within due bounds. 

The soundness of this criticism has been illustrated in a striking 
manner by the examination lately concluded, in which the faults 
that have been from the first conspicuous in the mode of carrying - 
out the test,so far from having been eradicated by time and 
practice, seem to be more prominent than ever. Before proceeding 
to point out the grounds of our allegation, we may pause to remark 
upon the objectionable nature of an examination which professes 
to deal with such a subject as English language, history, and 
literature, for example, without any limitation. Considering that 
many of the candidates are not more than nineteen or twenty years 
old, and that those who come for the first time have usually 
been not more than a year under preparation, and will consequently 
have limited their study of the subject to that time—for it is 
hardly necessary to say that public school education does not 
lead up to the subject except ina very indirect and incomplete 
way—the notion of expecting them to have gained any complete 
grasp of the English language, history, and literature is simply 
monstrous. This knowledge of the language and literature, more- 
over, has to be brought out in a single paper, occupying three 
hours, and covering the whole ground from Bede to Thackeray. 
The paper set this year cculd not have been adequately answered 
by any man under forty—if, indeed, anybody of any age could 
have answered it without having a library of reference at hand. 
But one can see by inspection of it that a good many marks would 
have been scored by getting up one or two text-boolis, as notably 
Trench on the Study of Words, and by reading some manual or 
summary of literature, without attempting to open the books them- 
selves which such a manual refers to. But what shall be said of a 
system which makes a man’s chance of entering the Indian Civil 
Service depend on whether or not he has read Chaucer and Trench _ 
on the Study of Words? If these examinations are to be con-_ 
tinued, it is essential for making the test a fair one that the 
limits of the subject should be placed under careful restriction ; and _ 
it is especially necessary to strike out all reference to Anglo-~ 
Saxon and early English literature, which can only be got up as 
matter of cram. Imagine the worthlessness of the knowledge pos- 
sessed on the subject by the candidate who could succeed in mak- 
ing anything of this question:—“ Render the following passages 
into modern English, supplying such short notes as they may seem 
to require ” ; the first passage being— 

Adelstan cyning, eorla drihten, 
Beorna Beahgyfa, and his brédor efc 
tyr 
ogon ece sveo! 
It should be understood that the youth who is ex — 
lish this feat is also asked to clei in what = sabe French 
volution changed the course and marked the character of con- 
eis rd English literature,’ and to explain “what were the 
chief effects on literature in Scotland of the Act of Union of 
1707.” These are selections from twenty-six questions set in one 
paper. It may be said of course that it is not expected that any one- 
candidate will answer the whole, or perhaps more than a small part 
of the whole; but what a way of estimating knowledge, to pit one 
lad’s acquaintance with Scott and Thackeray inst another’s- 
knowledge of a manuscript written before the quest! It is. 
obvious, too, that such a style of examination must lead ean- 
didates to study out-of-the-way subjects simply for the purposes 
of the examination. Equally plain is it that the subjects 
covering this enormous field must inevitably be studied only 
at second-hand through the medium of manuals of literature 
and text-books; and that all that can be expected in lieu of 
the original criticism asked for is the reproduction of the cut- 
and-dried opinions to be found in such works. The admirable 
Crichtons, it must further be remembered, who are set down at 
the age of twenty to deliver themselves of their judgment on the 
whole subject of English literature, are probably also taki 
up the whole of the Greek and Koman , history, an 
literature; very possibly moral science in addition—the whole 
subject of moral science, of course, for the Civil Service Commis- 
sion do nothing by halves. It seems to us, judging from the 
papers of this year, that, as a scheme coming within the bounds 
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of common sense, the conduct of this examination, always very de- 
fective, has at the end of twenty years rather deteriorated than 
improved. 

t if the paper on English is open to criticism, it is reasonable 
and appropriate compared with that on the “language, literature, 
and history of Greece,” which has the name of Professor Mahaff 
attached to it. We cull a few extracts :—“ What specimens still 
remain from various centuries of the S dialect? .... 
What was the dialect of Halicarnassus, of Delphi, of Kroton? ... . 


What specimens have we of the Alexandrine dialect ?. . . . What 
dialect did the poets of Alexandria use? .... What are 
the best MSS. of Homer's Iliad? .... Of the LXX.? ... Of 


the Hypereides? . . . . Classify the various kinds of Melic 
poetry, giving the dates of the principal poets. . . . What speci- 
mens have we of Hyporchemes, and how are they remarkable ? 
. «+ + What Greek poets have made use of refrains? Where do 
iacs occur in Greek tragedy ?” and so on. Those who are fami- 
liar with the subject will see at once that almost all these questions 
are mere “catches”; for example, there is, we believe, one solitary 
reference to refrains in the note of a Scholiast. Put tolads who, 
by the assumption, have many of them come up straight from 
the public schools or are freshmen at the Universities, these ques- 
tions are ridiculously out of place. A young man might be an 
excellent Greek scholar, as the term is properly understood in 
regard to one of that age, and yet be unable to answer a single one 
of these preposterous questions. We may further, and say 
that it would be absolutely discreditable to his tutors that he 
should be able to answer them, as it would show that he had been 
allowed to waste his time in the acquisition of curious but useless 
knowledge. It may be said, perhaps, by way of apology, that the 
test is, by the terms advertised, not merely one in Greek, but 
includes expressly the literature of Greece. So much the worse 
for the test. Considering the age of the candidates, it would 
be only reasonable to limit the examination to translation from 
Greek authors, with composition, and perhaps a definite period of 
history ; but at any rate the instructions could not have required 
_ the examiner to set a hole-and-corner paper of this sort, going out 
of his way to dive into the unfrequented bypaths of Greek 
literature, shunned by all but a few and curious travellers on that 
road. To have set such a paper does not say much for the 
ical common sense of the Examiner; but what, we may ask, 
were the Civil Service Commissioners and their staffof permanent 
examiners about to allow these eccentricities to pass unnoticed ? 
Clearly it should be one of their principal duties to ensure that a 
certain degree of uniformity is maintained in the method of the 
examinations from year to year, but, judging from this specimen, 
it might seem that each examiner is suffered to air his pedantries 
unchecked. 

And this leads us to observe that there appears to be the same 
want of any systematic regulation in the standard of difficulty in 
the various subjects. This is a point of great importance to can- 
didates. A man who takes up mathematics, for example, finds his 
chance of success seriously curtailed if the mathematical examiner 
happens to be what is technically called “ stiff,” while the classical 
examiner of the same year is disposed to leniency. The mathe- 
matical candidates in such case come out low, and the classi- 
eal high. Clearly variations of this sort ought not to be per- 
mitted, yet the extent to which mie age from year to year is 
one of the most noticeable things about the examination. It is 
not at all uncommon for a candidate to find, after he has 

iven another year’s study to a subject, that he gets a consi- 
Sechty smaller number of marks at his second competition than 
at his first. This is not because he has gone back, but because a 
new examiner has been appointed, who shows his appreciation of 
his own vast attainments by appraising those of the candidates very 
low. It may be laid down indeed that old examiners are always 
more lenient than young ones, because, the longer a man has to deal 
with these things, the more allowance he will be dis to make 
for the ignorance and fallibility of examiners generally. And one 
significant indication that this part of the system is in want of 
thorough amendment is that no candidate seems ever to get full 
marks—we mean of course full marks after the usual prescribed 
reduction has been made. It would be interesting to know what 
those who conduct these examinations consider would be the 
degree of excellence entitling to full marks in any subject. No 
sane person will suppose that any student under twenty-one 
could by any possibility answer, not Professor Mahaffy’s paper, 
but even a fair and reasonable one, without making any mis- 
takes. It is understood that the Senior Wrangler at Cam- 
page ol seldom gets more than one half of the marks allotted 
to papers in the Mathematical Tripos, and it would ob- 
viously conduce to uniformity of standard and make the test a 
much more generally fair one if the best student in every sub- 
ject were put at full marks and the others moved up in pro- 
portion. Pais would get rid of the inequalities, now of yearly 
occurrence, arising first out of variations in the actual difficulty of 
the papers set, and secondly, out of variations of the standard of 
excellence assumed by the different examiners. It may be ob- 
jected to such a plan that, inasmuch as the standard of ability of 
the candidates, measured by the performances of the best men, will 
never be precisely the same in successive years, a standard thus 
set up would not be invariable; and this may be admitted. No 
plan will ensure absolute uniformity of standard ; but, consider- 
ing the large number of candidates who 
competition, the average of qualification is likely to be not very 
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different from year to year; at any rate it would be a great im- 
provement on the existing haphazard plan, in which everything 
seems to be left to the eccentricities of individual examiners, who 
only agree so far that all of them allot their marks according to 
an impossible standard of excellence. 

Another reform loudly called for would deal with the vivd voce 
examination. A searching vivd voce examination, although in 
itself an insufficient test because it does not make allowance for the 
nervousness and want of self-possession which some persons will 
always exhibit under the ordeal, is a very - adjunct to an 
examination by written papers, and might made especially 
useful in this particular competition, which professes to cover the 
whole field of a science or of the language and literature of a 
nation. In such case the candidate’s performance in the written 
papers must be very much a matter of chance, according as—to 
take the case of examination in ala —the passages set happen 
or not to be taken from books which he has read. The rule, 
therefore, which allows a candidate to take up a dozen authors of 
his own choosing, for vivd voce examination, if properly acted on, 
would be a very good one; but unfortunately this vivd voce 
examination has been allowed to degenerate into a perfect farce. 
As a matter of fact, the time given to each candidate never exceeds 
a quarter of an hour, and is often very much shorter. It is need- 
less to say how far this is adequate for ascertaining his knowledge 
of a dozen Latin and Greek authors, or of the whole subject of 
moral science. That this farce should be repeated year by year is 
one of the most discreditable things about the whole affair, and 
calls for immediate reform. But now that the terms of candidature 
are about to undergo modification, the whole machinery of these 
—- might usefully be overhauled and thoroughly recon- 
side 


THE MURDER ON THE STELVIO. 


4 ye impression which is produced by reading the reports of 
the trial at Botzen of Henry de Tourville, for the murder of 
his wife, though it has had a rational enough conclusion, is cer- 
tainly not favourable to the manner in which justice is adminis- 
tered in Austria. From the beginning the circumstances of the 
case warranted the strongest suspicions against De Tourville; and 
there seems to have been no doubt on the part of local witnesses, 
who knew the ground, and had seen the body found, that his wife 
had been deliberately murdered. De Tourville’s own behaviour 
pointed in the same direction. According to the general testimony 
of the people at the inn at Trafoi,when he returned there alone, he 
spoke of what had happened without any sign of anxiety or 
sorrow. His statements were also very confused and contradictory. 
He at first concealed that his wife was dead, but only said that 
she had slipped and fallen, and was badly hurt; and he did not 
seem to be in any hurry to send assistance to her. Indeed, 
it is said that it was at the suggestion of the landlady of the inn 
that a carriage was ordered and a searchi-party sent out. De 
Tourville went with the y, but remained in the car- 
riage, and allowed them to examine the ground by themselves. 
They soon came upon a straw hat and vest, with a 
stone lying upon them, and the hat full of blood. De Tourville, 
when the hat was shown him, coolly admitted that it was his 
wife’s, Further down, the body was found in the water, at the 
bottom of a precipitous bank ; it had wounds on the forehead, and 
the legs were crushed. When this was reported to De Tourville, 
he merely said, “ Dead, indeed!” and offered the men first 100 
florins, and then 200, to bring up the body; but the officer of 
gendarmerie who was there forbade its being moved. It was now 
observed that De Tourville had blood on his fingers; and the 
suspicion against him was so strong that he was arrested, and 
taken to Spondining, showing all along “the same equanimity and 
indifference.” The next step was the appointment of a Com- 
mission to take him to the place where the body lay, and to 
examine the ground. The ground where he said his wife first 
fell had a moderate slope, and was covered with large, sharp 
stones. There were here traces of blood; and the broken handle 
ofa 1 and a gold ear-ring were also found. The Commission 
further observed a narrow track in the grass, as if made b 
dragging along something a The body was next inspected, 
and showed two gashes on the back of the head, five wounds on 
the forehead and top of the head, various abrasions on the 
knees, shoulders, and arms, and a displacement of the 
joints of both arms; and there were also large extravasations of 
lood around. When De Tourville was again brought before the 
Commission, he changed his story, and declared that his wife, 
after her first fall, when he picked her up, had committed suicide 
by jumping down a steep decline, which at a lower point was 
thickly covered with stones, and where some of her jewelry was 
found. The Commission, notwithstanding the facts before them, 
accepted this story, and not being aware of any motive for the 
crime, they released him. It was afterwards discovered that De 
Tourville’s previous career had been marked by suspicious inci- 
dents, and that he would obtain 40,000/. by the death of his wife ; 
and with this new evidence, the Crown advocate renewed the pro- 
ceedings, which have resulted in the jury, by a majority which in 
the first reports was stated to be eleven, but has since been given 
as nine, returning a verdict of guilty of murder, and the prisoner 
being sentenced to death. An appeal, however, has been raised 
on his behalf, and remains to be decided, 
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It will be seen from this account that the evidence taken in the 
first instance was quite sufficient to convict the prisoner of 
murder. He and his wife had gone for a drive over the Stelvio, 
but before they reached Ferdinandshohe, on the top of the pass, 
they got out of the carriage, and he ordered hngy | ya 
back to Trafoi, saying that they would walk home. Upon this the 
couple were left quite alone ; De Tourville returned to Trafoi, but 
the poor lady was never again seen alive. There was no witness 
of what took place except De Tourville, whose testimony was neces- 
sarily primd facie open to suspicion, and in itself vague, conflicting, 
and without any corroboration. On the other hand, the state of 
Mme. de Tourville’s mangled body showed incontestably that 
she had been attacked and wounded with brutal violence, 
which she could not have inflicted on herself, and which was there- 
fore a decisive answer to the theory of suicide. Thus it was 
clear that a murder had been committed, and that, if so, there 
being only De Tourville and his wife on the spot, he must have 
been the murderer. If, indeed, he had given a plain, straightfor- 
ward explanation of what took place in the first instance, and 
adhered to it, he might have had a chance of escape, in the absence 
of direct evidence; but, instead of this, his narrative was of an 
utterly inconsistent and contradictory character, and all the proved 
facts of the case, such as the mangled condition of the victim, the 
state of the ground, and, above all, his own conduct in leaving his 
wife dead or dying, supply a decisive argument against him. The 
medical witnesses gave a positive opinion that the way in which 
the murder was effected was this—that, as soon as the coachman 
was out of sight, De Tourville pushed or threw his wife from the 
road; that she fell with her face on the stones, and may 
thus have put her left fore-arm out of joint; and that 
when she was lying there helpless, De Tourville struck her 
head with stones, and then dragged the body to the edge of 
the bank over the river, and fl it over; and this is in accord- 
ance with the local evidence. It must be remembered that the 
Stelvio Road, though little frequented, is maintained by the 
Austrian Government for the transit of passengers and mails, and is 
not a perilous rugged mountain passage. It is a broad highway, 
carefully kept, and with ample space for traffic, without approaching 
the sides, which slope gradually down till near the bottom. Under 
these circumstances, the absence of a credible defence on the 
part of the accused, who had given two entirely different accounts 
ot what happened, would, with the positive evidence on the 
other side, A been sufficient to justify a conviction with- 
out the introduction of various points nena brought to 
light at the second trial. With the exception of the fact that De 
Tourville might have had a motive for desiring the death of his 
wife in order to come into possession of the large sum of money 
left to him by her will, the apo evidence was, for the 
most part, either irrelevant or doubtful. It had no direct bearing 
on the question at issue, and in an English Court would of course 
have been rigorously excluded. All sorts of charges were raked up 
out of the previous life of the prisoner—as, for instance, that his 
first wife was a rich widow, whose mother was killed by a loaded 
revolver, which was shown her by De Tourville, and which some- 
how exploded, and who herself died soon after, leaving her pro- 
perty to her husband ; that he had avowedly been engaged in a 
systematic hunt for widows with property, and had captured two 
in succession, whose deaths promised to be a source of personal 
enrichment to himself; and that he had been heard by an lish 
clergyman, who did not appear in Court, to have once said that he 
Jmew how to get rid of mothers-jn-law and wives; but if there 
was even any truth in these stories, they proved nothing against 
tried. De Tourville is described as an intelligent, educated man, 
“tall, handsome, elegantly dressed, and very self-composed,” and 
he is said to have been able at the trial to speak French, Italian, 
and English, though he professed to have only a superficial 
acquaintance with German. It also ap that he had, up to 
the age of thirty years, been a notary’s clerk at Valenciennes ; 
that his family name was Perreau, but that he had substituted for 
it the high-sounding name he now bears; that he afterwards came 
to England, and was naturalized and called to the Bar ; and it may 
perhaps be safely assumed that he was rather an adventurer, who, 
as the indictment puts it, went about “ in fashionable circles, 
looking out for a rich heiress.” But, though this may have been 
his character, it does not afford proof of his having committed the 
murder in the Tyrol, which has been established by more pointed 
and substantial evidence. 

It has been remarked as strange that this man, born in France, 
but naturalized in England, should have been given up for trial 
to the Austrian Government ; and no doubt this is not the usual 
course. At the same time, the Austrian Government is respon- 
sible for the protection of life and the punishment of murder within 
its dominion, where this crime was committed ; andit is not un- 
= that it should be Pggnics to fulfil its public duty in 

is respect, especially as case was originally taken u 
by it, and turned almost exclusively on local evidence ; > 

t it would have been very difficult and troublesome to 
conduct such a trial in England, where the witnesses would have 
to speak through an interpreter, and would probably be perplexed 
and confused. As it was, every care was in this country to 
have a thorough sifting of the case, with every legal protection and 

ilities for the prisoner, before the extradition order was issued ; 
and if he had been finally tried here, it cannot be doubted that on 
the evidence adduced the verdict would have been the same. On 


| admits to 


comes must therefore be either the 


what grounds an appeal is now raised has not been clearly stated ; 
but it is very unlikely that it will affect the conclusion arrived at 
from the ample investigations which have already taken place both 
in this country and in Austria. 


A SORT OF A SOMETHING. 


iv @ paper on the Soul in the current number of the Nineteenth 
Century Mr. Frederick Harrison tells us that he once asked an 
eminent representative of the Broad Church School “ what he 
understood by the Third Person of the Trinity,” and received for 
answer, after some hesitation, “ Well, I fancy there is a sort of asome- 
thing.” Cardinal Manning has contributed to the same number 
a supplement to his articles on the Vatican Council in the shape of 
an exposition of Papal Infallibility, which he pretty clearly gives 
us to understand is the only available alternative, if we want a 
more definite creed than this “sort of a something” theology can 
supply. It is not indeed very evident that the Vatican detinition 
itself, as here expounded, offers us anything but a Lesbian rule to 
rely upon ; but of that we shall have a word to say presently. The 
Cardinal endeavours to explain what the decree means and what it 
does not mean, on what traditional basis it rests—which appears to 
be of the slenderest—and what will be its consequences in the future. 
And, while he writes in his usual sharp dogmatic style, with the 
half sorrowful, half contemptuous pity of an avenging angel 
for all who are stupid or perverse enough to decline his lead, 
there is here, as in his earlier articles, a studied semblance of 


Hadrian required the Eastern Bishops 


Creed of Pope Hormidas”; which, however, does not form 
any part of the Conciliar decree and moreover stops very far 
short of asserting Papal infallibility ; not to add that this Council 


immediately preceded the rupture of East and West, and is 
not acknowledged by the Greeks. Pope Hormidas himself 
reigned early in the sixth century, and the long series of 
forgeries on which Ultramontane pretensions have been gradu- 
ally built up, a complete history of which Dr. Déllinger is 
understood to be preparing now, had been commenced a century 
before. When he comes to the famous Florentine decree the 
Cardinal a} ntly feels ashamed or afraid of following what he 
the “common” practice of theologians of his own 
side, and omitting the critical clause which limits the prerogatives 
of the Pope by the acts of General Councils. He therefore devotes 
a page to attempting to prove that it is mere surplusage and means 
no’ We cannot enter here on the vexed controversy about 
et and etiam, but we may just observe, first, that the word in the 
Greek original translated continetur means, not “ contained” but 
“decided,” and secondly that the keen disputes over this clause, 
which the Easterns insisted upon as a seme qud non for sub- 
scribing the decree at all, sufficiently prove that they at 
least did not consider it, like the ‘Catholic writers” who 
habitually omit it, an otiose or “needless” appendage. The 
Cardinal next falls foul of those evil-min ignoramuses 
who speak of the “apotheosis” of the Pope, and charit- 
ably suggests that “possibly they did not know Greek,” bat 
he adds that “deification” — which is precisely the same wo: 
Latinized—“ may be said to have come from a source which 
is not Christian.” The word apotheosis was first used, so far as 
we are aware, in io Leto, and the “ source” from which it 
. Marquess Vitelleschi or his 
brother, the late Cardinal, Whether either or both of them— 
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moderation and reserve, as though he knew better than he cared to : 
admit that “the high @ priort road” on which he and his friends 
have been travelling has not proved quite as safe as they ex- 
pected. This is amusingly illustrated by his beginning with an 
angry disclaimer of ‘“ the figment of a personal infallibility,” which 
“is a fable.” Beitso. But if we turn to the Archbishop of West- 
minster’s Pastoral on the Vatican Council and its Definitions in 
1870, we find this same figment asserted over and over again in 
the most explicit terms. Thus e.g. at p.94 we read (the italics ZB 
are our own):—“‘1. The primacy is a personal privilege in 5 
Peter and his successors. 2. This personal privilege attachea 
to Peter and to the Roman Pontitts alone. 3. In exercising 
this same primacy the Roman Pontiffs need the help and society 
of no other.” Again, on the following page:—1. “ If the primacy 
be personal, all tts prerogatives are personal. 2. The doctrinal : 
authority of the Pontiff is a part of his jurisdiction, and is there- 
fore personal.” And once more—not to multiply extracts—in the 
next page, “ Therefore this infallibility and coercive power are to be 
ascribed to him, and are personal.” The “coercive power,” we . 
may observe in passing, had = been defined to mean “a power 
to constrain (apparently by force) to unity of faith.” Yet we are 
| now assured that “ the infallibility is not personal, but official. It exe 
is personal only so far as the primacy is borne by a person,” which 
is a distinction without a difference. It is hardly probable that 
even Mr. Whalley supposed Pius IX. to be considered infallible 
qua Mastai Ferretti, and not gua Pope. But it remains true that 
an infallibility which is lodged ex officio in a given person, which ) 
he cannot alienate or delegate or share with any one else, is to all 
intents and purposes a strictly personal endowment. ss 
We need not follow Cardinal Manning at length through his = 
little traditional catena, which is intended to represent the quod 
,, semper argument. It begins, rather significantly, with the eighth 5 
O (Ecumenical Council (in 870) where we are told that “ Pope 
of to submit to the 
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like the great majority of the infallibilist prelates at the Vatican— | This delicate scrupulosity of the Curia about “ manipulating or 


“did not know Greek” we are unable to say, but they probably 
knew what they meant themselves. Then again the “ miscon- 
ception,” which Cardinal Manning does not think “any sincere 
mind ever entertained, viz., that if Popes are infallible they are 
therefore impeccable,” is elaborately argued out on psychological 


grounds in Bishop Maret’s work Du Concile Général, which he 
must be senmeneall' to have read, as he criticized it severely ina 
Pastoral of 1869 


So much for what the doctrine does not mean ; but what does it 
mean? We are told in the following passage, where again the 
italics are our own :— 

The definition of the infallibility of the head of the Christian Church 
means this, and no more than this: that God, who revealed His truth, has 
founded His Church for the custody and perpetuity of His truth, and that 
He has made provision that His Church shall never fail in its custody, 
nor by error in its declaration cause the perpetuity of faith to fail. The 
visible Church is the highest witness among men for the original re- 
— of Christianity, both by its historical testimony and by its divine 
o 
But then it is also expressly stated that all Catholics believe and 
ever have believed in the infallibility of the Church, although “the 
doctrine never has been defined, and needs no definition.” Then why 
define Papal infallibility ? “Simply because it had been denied 
by some.” By a very large number of the aforesaid Catholics, 
ever since the notion was first broached, would be a more correct 
way of stating the case ; but if it means “no more than” the in- 
fallibility of the Church, which they all believed, what mattered 
their denial? And what, afterall, is gained by the new definition 
now that it has been framed? The Pope is infallible when, and 
only when, he speaks ex cathedrdé, “ but cases may perhaps arise 
in which doubts may be made (?) as to whether this or that act be 
ex cathedrd or no;” and there happen in fact to be no less than 
“thirty theories as to what is or is not an act ex cathedré.” So 
that the infallibility of the Vatican definition seems to be only 
“a sort of a something” after all. The Cardinal indeed 
explains that in all cases of doubt the proper person to decide is 
the Head of the Church himself, because “ the legislator alone is 
interpreter of the law "—a principle by the way which would 
throw the legislative and judicial functions of the State into strange 
confusion if applied in the civil sphere. It is more to the pur- 
pose to observe here that, if so, the “ legislator” on whose authority 
the Vatican decree depends must be, not the Council, as we had 
been led to suppose, but simply the Pope, who thus “ bears witness 
to himself” and avouches his own infallibility. This is of course a 
short and easy method for cutting the knot of all difficulties as to 
the unanimity, freedom, regularity, and finality of the Conciliar 
decisions. For their binding authority is really independent of all 
such considerations, and rests in the last resort on the tpse dixtt of 
the infallible Pope alone. But still we are thrown back upon the 
old difficulty as to what is an ex cathedrd decision, for, although 
the Pope is competent to solve the question, ke has not done so 

t, and does not seem disposed to do so. Thus, e.g., a question 
me frequently been raised since the Council as to the ex cathedrd 
character of the Syllabus. The Dublin Review, which is no 
doubt followed by the Cardinal, emphatically aflirmsit; the 
more cautious Ultramontane divines of Germany generally 
deny it; Dr. Newman dismisses the notion with something 
very like contempt. Here then we have at once no less than 
eighty propositions on some of the gravest problems of faith and 
mom coming on undoubtedly Papal authority, but of which it 
is impossible to say whether they fall under the infallibile magis- 
tertum of the Church or not, or, rather, equally possible to maintain 
either view. The Cardinal in effect replies that this was just 
the same before the Council, for it was “ at least proximate to 
heresy” to deny Papal infallibility then, just as Arianism was 
_ to heresy before the Nicene Council. The Council of 

ice however only put into shape what was all but universally felt 
to be the traditional faith of the Church, and has been all along 
maintained as such by the great body of the clergy and the faithful, 
as Dr. Newman has shown, while a clique of Arianizing prelates 
managed to keep upa formidable resistance with the stronghanded 
support of the Byzantine Court. How far the cases are lel 
may be inferred from the well-known statement in Aeenan’s 
Controversial Catechism—published and widely circulated in 
England and Ireland under the highest ecclesiastical sanction 
, a to 1870, but promptly suppressed after that year— 

t Papal infallibility is “no article of the Catholic faith, 
but a Protestant invention,” and that no Papal decision is 
binding ‘‘ unless it be received and enforced by the teaching body, 
that is by the bishops of the Church ”; which is the precise heresy 
condemned by the Vatican decree, and ridiculed by Cardinal 
Manning as the surest way “ to render all doctrine doubtful, if not 
odious to reasonable men.” 

At the close of his article the writer becomes first historical and 
then prophetic. His account of why the obnoxious decree was 
forced ugh the Council when and as it was, betrays—espe- 
cially in the words we have italicized—an almost cynical assurance 
which takes away one’s breath :— 


If the subject had been postponed till the numbers were reduced, adverse 
historians might have said that the bishops did not venture to bring on 
the debate while the Council was full ; that they waited till it had dwindled 
to a manageable number who could be } or overawed into a 
servile submission, and that then they defined the infallibility of the Pope. 
The higher and more manly course was chosen. t was resolved to bring on 
the trial of debate at once, and, as the event proved, the discussion was not 
begun a day too soon. 


overawing ” its opponents will be new to readers of Querinus ; and 
as to “the higher and more manly course,” we know well what 
effectual use was made of “summer heats which would cut 
short the work of the Council before August” in forcing on'a 
decision; but it would perhaps have shown more respect for 
fulness and freedom of discussion to have deferred the settlement 
of so weighty a question till the next session of the Council, which 
was not after all to bedissolved, but onlysuspended. After waitin 
more than eighteen centuries for the dogma the Church pao 
surely have waited another twelvemonth. It is rather startling 
again to be told that “the Old Catholic schism was not the 
consequence of the Vatican Council any more than was 
Arianism the consequence of the Council of Nicwa.” And 
if we are bidden to anticipate a time “ when the definitions of the 
Vatican shall have pornhud the living world-wide faith of the 
Church, like the definitions of Nicea and of Trent,” we cannot hel 
remembering that “the definitions of Nicwa ” embodied what hal 
previously been “ the world-wide faith ” of the Christian Church ; 
and even the definitions of Trent in most particulars only reatlirmed 
the substance of what was before, as it still is, the universal belief 
alike of the Latin and Eastern Churches. But the Cardinal is him- 
self obliged to admit that Papal infallibility was “denied ” among 
Catholics, and he will hardly venture to contend that it was ever 
for a moment accepted in the East. 


LOST LUGGAGE. 


_ travelling season is now rapidly approaching, when there 
will be the usual exodus from Loon of family parties 
encumbered by larger or smaller mountains of luggage, according 
to the length of the proposed holiday or the vigilance of the head 
of the party; and it is reasonable to infer from past experience 
that a certain proportion of this luggage will go astray, to the no 
small inconvenience and distress of its owners. There is scarcely 
any one who has not at some time or other had his temper tried 
by being deprived temporarily or permanently of some portion of 
his ¢mpedimenta, invariably that most essential for his immediate 
wants ; by arriving at a country house for a ball without dress. 


meanwhile careering off on their own account to a distant part of 
the kingdom in a wrong train, through the stupidity of a railway 
official or the carelessness of their owner. It does not, therefore, 
seem inopportune, at a time when such mischances are from the in- 


at the lew of lost luggage, so as to afford the denuded traveller an 
opportunity of calculating his chances of taking vengeance for his 
wrongs upon the defaulting Company. We say his chances, for, 
though railway law has become an acknowledged branch of our 
legal system, and luggage law is rapidly assuming the position of 
an important sub-section, the cases in which decisions have’ been 
obtained on the latter subject invariably fall within the category 
of those which depend almost entirely upon the peculiar circum- 
stances attendant on the causes of action, real or supposed, and 
— the settlement of which prior judgments are of but little 
avail, 

Lost-luggage cases on railways, like accident cases of the minor 
sort, usually turn on a number of small details, such as the length 
of time elapsing between the passenger’s arriving at the station and 
the train leaving it, the wording of the ticket he takes at a cloak- 
room when leaving his luggage there, whether the conditions on 
which the Company seek to rely were on the face or the back of 
it, the exact words used by or to a porter; and there is also an 
element of difficulty in these cases on account of the hurry and bustle 
of a railway-station. Still, cases enough have been decided 
to afford authority as to the rights arising out of almost every 
contingency affecting luggage on railways, and from these we 
proceed to deduce the condition of the law, premising that, 
roughly speaking, wherever there is a remedy for the final loss of 
luggage, there is also a remedy for its undue detention or mis- 
delivery. 

The occasions on which luggage can go astray with 
semblance of blame to the Railway Company are (1) during the 
journey, (2) on arrival at or departure from a station, and (3) 
when deposited in a cloak-room. With regard to luggage lost or 
ee in transit, the law must since last year be taken as settled 
that Railway Companies carry ame rl luggage under precisely 
the same conditions as they do ordinary goods transmitted by 
their line without an accompanying passenger; that is to say, 
they insure the safe carriage and delivery of the luggage, and are 
absolutely responsible, in the absence of the special conditions to 
be presently referred to, for loss thereof or damage thereto, unless 
occasioned by the act of God or the Queen's enemies. The obli- 
gation is thus of a higher degree than that incurred in the carriage 
epee oor which amounts only to an undertaking to use due 
skill and diligerce ; whence the curious result might easily arise of 
a man being seriously injured in a railway accident, and not able 
to recover a penny compensation for his personal injuries, 
while he might be entitled to claim from the Company 
the full value of his portmanteau and its contents lost or 
destroyed in the very same accident. It has, however, always 
been evident that the Carriers’ Act, and it has been recently decided 
‘that the Railway and Canal Traffic Act, applied to passengers’ 
| luggage, and these two statutes afiord some protection to Railway 


clothes, or for a shooting party without a gun; those articles. 


crease of traffic likely to be of daily occurrence, briefly to glance 
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Co ies. The first relieves them from liability for, inter alia, 
lomdeenmptilion clocks, pictures, notes and money, glass or china, 
above the value of 1ol., the nature of such ie be declared 
and an extra charge paid for insurance—a precaution, we venture 
to say, which not one traveller in a thousand takes. The second 
Act enables Companies to protect themselves by special conditions, 
if reasonable, and if the passenger signs a contract to be bound 
thereby. Practically, however, this latter permission is not of 
much avail, as it would be impossible to carry on traflic if to the 
delay of taking tickets were added that caused by rk prey each 
intending passenger to sign a printed document, which the more 
cautious would naturally insist on reading first. In holding that 
passengers’ luggage stood on the same footing as ordinary goods, 
the Courts were much exercised by an earlier case in which it had 
been decided that a person who took an excursion ticket expressed 
to be “issued subject to the conditions contained in the Com- 
pany's time and excursion bills,” one of which conditions was that 
‘luggage under 60 Ibs. would be carried free at passenger's risk,” 
could not subsequently recover for the loss of his luggage; and 
though they did not definitely overrule that case, the distinction 
sought to be established between the two seems a very in- 
sufficient one—namely, that the formalities required by the 
Railway and Canal Trafiic Act in order to bind the pas- 
senger applied to the regular train service only, and not to 
excursion-trains at low fares. The next excursionist who sues for 
the loss of his luggage under similar circumstances will probably 
meet with a better fate. Of course, if a passenger himself assumes 
the exclusive care of his own 1] , the Company will not be 
responsible for its loss; but it has been held that merely taking an 
article into the carriage with one instead of having it put in 
the van is not sufficient to release the Company from the care of 
it. Moreover, a passenger is not entitled to carry free of charge, 
even within the weight allowed, anything but personal luggage, 
within which definition a rocking-horse, sheets and blankets for 
aryiay * a house, and legal documents have respectively been held 
not to 
The next class of cases to be considered are those where a person 
arrives at a station before the starting of his train, and proceeds to 
entrust his luggage to a servant of the Company to be labelled and 
put in the train, before which operation is completed the luggage 
somehow gets lost or stolen. These cases are peculiarly among 
those to which we have referred as being dependent on the exact 
circumstances attendant on the loss. The question turns on 
whether or not the Company must be taken to have assumed the 
custody of the goods, and the point is frequently a very fine 
one. In one case an intending nger arrived at the station 
with his portmanteau twenty-five minutes before the time of 
the departure of his train, when the portmanteau was taken 
off the cab by one of the Nang ti porters and carried to 
the platform to the place where was usually labelled ; 
the passenger labelled it himself for its destination, and then 
went to the refreshment-room, being absent ten or fifteen 
minutes, at the end of which time the portmanteau was gone. The 
Court of Exchequer decided in favour of the plaintiff, the pas- 
senger; but, on appeal, this judgment was reversed by a majority of 
the Court of Appeal, on the ground that the portmanteau never 
came into the custody of the Sompany, and that the porter merely 
took it on to the platform to await the plaintiffs further orders. 
On the other hand, ina still later case, a lady who by mistake 
arrived at the departure station half an hour before her train left, 
had her luggage taken down from the cab and put on a truck by a 
pn, who said that, if she would go to get her ticket, he would 
bel the luggage. The lady went to the booking-office to take the 
ticket, and on her return found the porter and truck with some of 
her luggage, but a despatch-box was missing. In this case the 
Company was held liable, on the ground that the despatch-box 
had come into their constructive possession through their porter 
acting within the scope of his authority. In the latter, if not 
the former, of these two cases, the usual notices were posted about 
the station to the effect that the Company would not be responsible 
for articles left in charge of their servants, or on their premises, 
otherwise than in the -room ; but the Court an oe this did 
not apply to the lu e of a passenger going by the next train. 
It is de difficult to explain the differences between these 
two cases; probably in the first case the Court considered that the 
plaintiff's conduct in labelling his own | e amounted to a 
resumption of the custody of his property after it had been depo- 
sited on the platform. The safest course, therefore, seems to be to 
ign one’s | e definitively to a porter and take no further 
thought about it. Soon the termination of a journey, when a 
porter, probably in expectation of the prohibited tip which is 
always given, undertakes to put the passenger's luggage on a cab, 
the custody of the angry continues until the passenger has taken 
delivery of his luggage by entering the cab or dismissing the 
rter. 
PoThe last and most difficult class of cases may be termed cloak- 
room cases. The method of conducting business in railway cloak- 
rooms is too well known to need much description. A person, say, 
arrives at a London terminus in the massing, having business to do 
in town, and intending to leave by some other railway for another 
part of the country in the evening ; he deposits his luggage in the 
cloak-room of one or other of the stations, proposing to pick it up 
in before his departure. On so depositing it he pays a certain 
e, and receives a ticket specifying the articles, and referring 
more or less obviously to conditions which he Company seek to 
impose on persons utilizing the cloak-room. This ticket he usually 


' more calcuiated to lead them to a decision 


ket without reading it, and thinks no more about the 
matter until he returns to claim his goods. But as the ya are 
received by the Company, not gud carriers, but merely as bailees or 
warehousemen, there is no necessity, as in the former case, for an 
writing or signing in order to constitute a special contract wit 
regard to the custody of the goods and the liabilities of the parties, 
the terms of which have to be gathered from the acts of the con- 
tracting persons; and out of this somewhat indefinite state of 
affairs have arisen sone which have evoked much ingenuity 
on the part of the Bench and the Bar, while the decisions have 
fluctuated in a very curious and puzzling manner. On the 
whole, the current of the judgments seems to have been against 
the person depositing his luggage, on the ground that, though 
undoubtedly there must be a consenting mind existing in both 
pa simultaneously to constitute a contract, yet, when one party 
had full opportunity of acquainting himself with the profiered 
terms and has acted so as to induce the other party to believe that 
he assented thereto, he cannot afterwards be allowed to say that he 
was unaware of them, and therefore never contracted on that basis. 
In one of the earliest cases, where a placard had been posted up 
in the cloak-room, and a similar notice printed on the back of the 
ticket, though the plaintiff swore that she had not read the 
placard, and was not examined as to whether she had read the 
notice on the ticket, the Court held that she was bound thereby, 
and consequently was not entitled to recover for the loss of her 
luggage under circumstances against which the Company had 
provided by such notices. Ina later case the vagueness of mind 
and thoughtlessness with which apparently unimportant acts are 
done was strikingly brought out. The person who had deposited 
the goods was called as a witness, and in cross-examination 
stated that his attention was not called to any condition on the 
ticket, and he “ never gave it a thought.” In this case the Court of 
Queen’s Bench decided that the plaintiff must be taken to have 
so assented to the conditions in the ticket as to bind himself by 
them, and judgment accordingly went for the defendant Company. 
But the Common Pleas Division, at almost exactly the same 
time, arrived at a diametrically opposite conclusion in a case 
precisely similar to the one last mentioned. Here the plaintiff 
definitely stated that he put the ticket in his pocket without 
reading it, thinking it was merely a receipt tor the money 
paid on depositing the goods, and that he did not read any 
placard attixed in the cloak-room. The jury gave a verdict 
for the plaintiif, and the Common Pleas Division refused to 
disturb this decision, on the ground that the facts of the case 
showed the mind of the plaintitf to have been absolutely devoid 
of acquiescence in the special conditions sought to be imposed, 
and that the finding of the jury practically justified him in not 
having made himself acquainted therewith. The case then went 
to the Court of Appeal, which directed a new trial. The 
reasons assigned for this decision in the only report yet pub- 
lished of the case on appeal seem somewhat involved; the 
Court held that there was no obligation on the plaintiff to read 
the condition, and, apparently on the ground that this was a matter 
for the Judge, and not the jay, that the right question had not 
been left to the latter body. ‘This is, of course, technically ground 
for a new trial; but it seems rather hard that, after the jury had 
age settled the point to the same effect as the Judge should 
ve done, each being equally in the plaintiff's favour, that unfor- 
ve to run the risk of a second trial, this 
question to be put to the jury in a form far 
verse to him— 
namely, ‘“‘ whether the Company did what was reasonably suffi- 
cient to give him notice of the condition.” We must not forecast 
the result of the case ; but we may point out that the question is 
left charmingly open, so as to depend in each new instance on the 
varying views which particular juries may take of what is reasonable 
on the part of a Railway Company. In such cases the size of the, 
print, the position or number of the placards exhibited, might 
turn the scale one way or the other. It must be remembered, 
moreover, that there is no obligation on the Company to confine 
themselves to reasonable conditions in reference to deposited 
luggage; so that a depositor on calling for his luggage might be 
met with the simple response that it was lost, and yet, > the 
terms of his contract, be without redress. 

The only conclusion is that the travelling public should make 
as little use as possible of cloak-rooms, or at least should satisfy 
themselves, by a careful study of the placards, that the conditions 
under which they do so are such as they are willing to be bound 
by. After they have received the ticket it may be too late, 
as the contract might be held to be complete; and the only safety 
would lie in the immediate withdrawal of the luggage, the sacri- 
fice of the money paid, and a renunciation of the blessings of a 
cloak-room. 


puts in his 


tunate personage should 
time with the 


THE COLORADO BEETLE. 


aes is something more grotesque perhaps than alarming, 
when sensibly considered, in the apprehended apparition of 
the Colorado beetle on our shores. The creature has already been 
reported as having appeared at Bremen ; and Lord Sandop, in the 
House of Commons, on Thursday week, said that one beetle 
of this kind had been “seen on the wing,” and that other beetles, 
with numerous larve, had been fo in a potato field near 
Miilheim ; and that the surface of the field was at once burned 
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with a combination of sawdust and petroleum, as a defence 
inst the insidious invader. On Tuesday Sir M. H. Beach su 

Seema this information by admitting that it was possible 
that this pest might reach Ireland in American ships; and that, 
if it did so, it would be a great calamity ; but he guarded him- 
self against assuming that this was more than probable, and hoped, 
“after communication with the English and Scotch authori- 
ties on the subject,to be able, if necessary, to give such information 
as would render the recognition of the insect easy, together with 
instructions — out the best means for its destruction ; and 
the places where the deposits of its eggs were most likely to be 
found.” In the meantime, an intimation having arrived from 
Ontario “that the country around that town is swarming with 
the Colorado beetles,” the Privy Council Office has published 
a memorandum which it has received from the Canadian Minister 
of Agriculture on the subject, together with a coloured picture 
of the insect, so that, if a specimen appears among us, it may be 
at once identified. Strictly speaking, there are two pictures of 
the beetle, one of “life-size,” which is a mere bug, and another 
“ magnified twice,” which is perhaps intended as a special illustra- 
tion of the tendency to exaggeration which is evident in certain 

uarters on this subject. From this document it seems that the 
Serum Government had, in reference to what was reported to 
have happened at Bremen, expressed a fear that “it may be con- 
sidered an almost insoluble problem in regard to transatlantic ships’ 
traffic to prevent by more extensive supervisional measures the 
introduction of these beetles into Europe.” Upon this it may be 
remarked that, when a problem is from the outset assumed 
to be insoluble, the chances are sadly against its being 
solved ; and the German authorities might surely have waited 
a little in order to ascertain precisely what had happened before 

iving this sensational alarm. At the same time, the Canadian 
Minister, on what is alleged to be actual experience in that 
country and the United States, gives a description of the beetle 
which, if it is to be trusted, would justify the fear which is felt 
at the introduction of this American pest into Europe. “Not 
only,” he says, “ does it move by flying and by navigating, so to 
speak, smooth water, but it also travels on common vehicles, rail- 
way carriages and platforms, on decks of vessels, &c., especially 
during the months of August and September. In localities fully in- 
vaded the beetles may be seen creeping on side walks, bridges, and 
wharves, crawling up buildings, occupying fences, lodging them- 
selves in every crevice, penetrating houses and dwellings, ascend- 
ing and occupying vehicles of all sorts, finding their way into 
boats and vessels, placing themselves on any or every article, and 
being found alive after a long sojourn in situations where there 
would seem to exist no chance for them to find any subsistence.” 
And itis added that “such a short but correct eaposé of the 
habits of the beetle as connected with the possibility of its pene- 
trating almost anywhere, and by almost any means of transport, 
renders indeed insoluble the problem of absolutely preventing its 
inroad into new fields of devastation, no matter how remote or by 
what obstacles they may be separated from the regions already in- 
vaded.” Here, again, it may be suggested that a vague report of 
this sort, apparently composed under the influence of panic, 
and giving mere general statements, instead of specific details, 
cannot be received with much confidence as strictly correct. It 
is satisfactory, however, to hear that, “if the absolute repelling of 
the invader is unfortunately beyond reach, the extent of the dis- 
aster is fortunately ina very great measure under control, involving, 
of course, care and expense”; the “ remedies which necessity has 
taught on the other side of the Atlantic” being “ such as to require 
for their application the joint effort of the community at large, 
kept alive to its interests and duties by the authorities, and more of 
devotedness to the common welfare.” And these remedies are thus 
enumerated :—“ (1) searching for and rushing after every potato- 
beetle wherever found ; (2) frequent visits to the potato tields, and 
searching for the eggs deposited on the underside of the leaves of 
the potato vine ; and (3) watching for the presence of the larve 
on the buds and on the leaves of the plant, in order to destroy 
them by means of Paris green, the only substance yet discovered to 
be effectually operative on a large scale for the destruction of the 
insect in a larva state.” 

This recipe somewhat reminds one of that of the quack in one of 
Marryat’s novels, who sold a destructive pill for vermin, which 
required only that they should first be caught, and the poison 
put in their mouth; and it will be observed that the memorandum 
1s not written in the English language, but in that of Yankeeland ; 
and that throughout there is a trace of bunkum about it which 
excites suspicion. This feeling also derives contirmation from the 
statement of the Minister that, while “by these means, and by 
these means only, the invaded American States and the western part 
of Canada have been able to secure potato crops in a measure com- 
mensurate with the care and energy bestowed, and by similar 
means only can the invasion be retarded and lessened in its 
effects,” yet “no measure has been taken in Canada to prevent the 
falling or crawling of individual insects on board ships landing in 
Dominion seaports,” though, as “there is almost a certainty that 
the environs of Montreal will be invaded next year, with that 
prospect in view general orders may be given to public officers and 
employés of the ports to look out for and destroy any beetle 
which might be observed on the wharves, on sheds, on kages 
of goods to be embarked, or on board ships.” The Canadian 
Minister concludes by making “a general appeal” to the persons 
mentioned, and “ respectfully steinanealt the adoption of 
such precautions,” beyond which he does “ not see there 


is anything within the power of the Canadian Government 
to do.” All we can say is that, if the Minister really believes in 
the story which he has drawn up, he must be a singularly 
foolish and incapable official not to appreciate the necessity of 
immediate and energetic efforts to prevent the invasion he pro- 
fesses to be so much afraid of. 

In short, the nature of this report is such that, though no 
doubt it may be believed that the Colorado beetle gives trouble 
and ought to be looked after, one’s chief impression on reading 
it is the want of more definite and trustworthy information. 
The description given of this mysterious insect reads more like 
fiction than natural history; and the way in which it is re- 
presented as baffling Canadian sagacity is certainly difficult to 
understand. It is said that the pest may be seen creeping about 
on side walks, bridges, wharves; crawling up buildings, pene- 
trating houses and buildings, and, in fact, everywhere, and “ being 
found alive after a long sojourn in situations where there would 
seem no chance for them to find any subsistence”; and yet we 
are asked to believe, on the authority of the Minister, that 
the Canadians generally are such foolish, impracticable people 
that, in spite of the advice which he is g enough to give 
to England, and which he says has succeeded in the United States 
and parts of Canada, they remain simply looking on as the beetle 
swarms about everywhere visible to the naked eye, and do 
nothing to destroy these enemies, but, on the contrary, allow them 
to prolong their lives indefinitely in order to see how long they can 
live without subsistence. The Daily News, which seems to be now 
conducted with a great wealth of imagination, of course accepts 
this absurd story as perfectly correct, and describes the beetle 
as if it had actually seen it; assuming that the larvee “seen on 
the wing” in Germany may be already devastating German 
potato-leaves, and that ‘‘ there will be a second generation before: 
the harvest, and probably a third, which will lie in ground 
through the winter and be on the wing again with the first sun- 
shine of spring to lay their eggs as soon as next year's potatoes 
appear aboveground.” It is said that American experience justi- 
fies this expectation, but American information is not always 
strictly based on facts. Our contemporary has also discovered 
that the beetle “in its native place, on the slopes of the Rocky 
Mountains, seems as innocent as any others of its kind” ; and prefers. 
its original nightshade, and leaves potatoes alone; and that, in 
fact, “ nobody suspected its seductive character till it appeared in 
the potato fields of Nebraska, when the settlers of that territory 
began to cultivate its westerly portions.” We learn also from 
this source that the “strangest stories are told of this formidable 
enemy,” such as “that chickens were poisoned by it, and persons. 
burning the potato haulms which were infected suffered from 
them.” The Daily News is afraid these stories are somewhat. 
exaggerated ; if so, why does it reproduce them ? 

An antidote to the idle terror which prevails in some quarters: 
on this subject may be found in a letter in the Times from a 
Canadian missionary in Canada, who, though sharing the appre- 
hension that the pest may invade England, thinks that “ the 
people need not fear any universal destruction of the potato crop,” 
for, though the beetle has done much harm to crops in Canada, 
“ the chief reason is that, partly owing to slovenly habits so much 
in vogue among colonial agriculturists, partly to an incapacity to 
obtain means for its destruction, it has been allowed by the great 
majority of farmers to have its own way”; therefore, “ with this 
warning before them, and with the greater resources at command 
of the farmers and gardeners of England, the war against the 
beetle being on the defensive, will, I feel sure, succeed at last in 
levelling this new creature to a place among normal pests.” 
The truth is that very little trustworthy information exists on 


this subject, and that research by scientific experts, both as to the | 


truth of alleged facts, and as to the explanation of them if proved, 
is absolutely necessary before any practical measure can be adopted. 
It would be foolish that the country should shut its eyes to possi- 
ble dangers, but before action is taken, it should wait till the 
nature and extent of the danger are proved on substantial evidence. 


THE FRENCH FUNDED DEBT. 


OME statistics relative to the French Funded Debt have just 
been published by the Ministry of Finance which exhibit in a 
striking light the financial consequences of the late war. On 
January 1, 1870, the interest on that debt amounted to 14,323,000/. ; 
it is now 29,930,000/. In the seven years, therefore, the 
manent burden of debt upon France has been more than doubled. 
It would be fortunate, indeed, for the country if these figures repre- 
sented the whole money price it has had to pay for the fatuous 
ambition of the Bonapartist dynasty. They are very far from doing 
so. The vote providing for the service of the debt next year, as 
sanctioned by the Budget Committee of the late Chamber of 
Deputies, exceeds the enormous sum of 47,000,000/. sterling. 
The population of France exceeds that of the United Kingdom 
by, in round numbers, four millions. It cannot be questioned, 
in spite of the wonderful resources of France, and the thrift, 
industry, and skill of its people, that Great Britain is a far 
wealthier country. Yet the total of our debt is only 
28,000,000/. per annum. Before Sir S. Northcote’s new Sinking 
Fund was instituted, a couple of years ago, the charge had fallen to a 
million less than that amount; and if that Sinking Fund had not 
been established, there would be a very great further reduction in 
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1881. Even, however, with the Sinking Fund, the whole fixed 
charge of the British debt, for interest proper and repayments of 
principal, whether direct or in the form of terminable annuities, is 
only 28,000,000. The French charge, therefore, exceeds ours by 
over nineteen millions sterling annually. That is to eay, while 
our population is to that of France as eight to nine, the charge of 
our webt is to that of the French not very much greater than seven 
to twelve. The consequences of so oppressive a burden to the 
poorer country need not be enlarged upon. It is true that a 
ortion of this charge is temporary ; 12,400,000/., for instance, 
is destined to repay capital; but we fear that no sensible reduc- 
tion in this item is to be expected fora long time to come. Some 
of the repayments are spread over a considerable number of years, 
and, as regards the repayments to the Bank and other creditors, 
who are more speedily to be settled with, their place will im- 
mediatély be taken by the Compte de Liquidation—that is, 
the credit fund opened for carrying through the military 
reorganization. Moreover, there is a floating debt of over 
34,000,000/. sterling. It is not probable, therefore, that the 
charge for op aga will be speedily diminished. Another 
item of the charge which is not permanent is that for termi- 
nable annuities, amounting to five millions sterling ; against which, 
however, are to be set our own terminable annuities, although 
under the Sinking Fund-Act the money now appropriated to 
them will not be set free on their extinction, but will be applied 
to the reduction of debt. However,subtracting these two items of 
repayments and terminable annuities, and taking no account of 
nsions, which in France are included in the charge for debt, we 
d the funded debi proper—that is, the perpetual debt—to involve 
a charge of almost thirty millions sterling per annum, or exactly 
29,930,000/. This constitutes the Rentes, as the annual interest 
on the funded debt is called, and it is made up in the following 
way :—14,575,000/. Three per Cent. Rentes; 18,000/. Four per Cent. ; 
1,498,000/. Four and a half pa Cent.; and 13,839,000/. Five per 
Cent. Rentés. We here see that very nearly one-half the whole 
charge consists of Five per Cent. Rentes. If the political situation 
were more stable, and if the prospects of peace in Europe were 
better assured, this part of the charge could be reduced by 
refunding at a lower rate of interest. Tor the present, however, 
such a means of relief is entirely out of the question. Thus 
intestine divisions and the suspicions of Germany condemn the 
French taxpayer to labour on under a heavier burden on account 
of debt than the real credit of the country would otherwise 
impose upon him. 
he Report to which we have referred "doy proof of an- 
other very remarkable movement that has talen place since the 
war in relation to the French funds. At the beginning of 
1870 the number of persons registered in the Grand Livre 
de la Dette consolidée was 1,254,000; at the beginning of 1876 
it was 4,404,763. In the six years, therefore, the number of 
owners of Rentes was multiplied between three and four times. 
All holders of Rentes, it is true, need not be registered; but the 
figures just quoted may be taken nevertheless to represent accu- 
rately enough the distribution of Rentes amongst the population. 
For the rest, it is notorious that since the war there has been 
flowing a steady stream of French investments into the public 
funds. The vast loans negotiated by M. Thiers were effected 
very largely by the help of foreign capital. France herself at the 
close of so ‘disastrous a war could hardly have raised such colossal 
sums, and, even if she could, she could not have afforded 
the sudden withdrawal of so immense a_ capital from 
productive employment. The of foreign capi- 
talists was consequently indispensable, and it was liberally 
given. The intervention of foreigners, however, served only the 
purpose of the moment. The great majority of them never 
intended to invest permanently in these loans. They readily, 
therefore, sold to French investors, who as readily sought for the 
new securities. Since 1873, in fact, Frenchmen have been with- 
drawing their money from foreign funds and buying in their own 
market. From time to time the operation has attracted attention 
in Paris, and curious statistics have been published showing the 
lower amount of interest, in consequence, _— in that city on 
Italian, Spanish, and Turkish securities. The movement, it may 
be observed in passing, has helped to lighten very materially the 
effect upon France of the bankruptcies and loss of credit which we 
have witnessed in regard to foreign loans. It is not to be su 
posed, however, that these investments have been made only by 
means of sales of foreign stocks. Frenchmen generally are 
notoriously thrifty and cautious, The savings effected every year 
are immense. In a recent article we showed how the stationari- 
ness of the population constantly augments the fund from which 
savings can be made, and the habits of the people encourage them 
to avail themselves fully of their opportunities. But thrift is not 
more characteristic of Frenchmen than caution—a quality too 
often, indeed, carried to excess. In truth, if Frenchmen were as 
enterprising as Englishmen and Americans, remaining as thrifty as 
they are, France could hardly fail to become one of the very tirst 
of industrial and commercial nations. But the people want 
enterprise, and in consequence have not the commerce they 
really ought to possess. An immediate result of this defect in 
the national character is that Frenchmen are satisfied with 
arate of interest which a more go-ahead people would de- 
spise. Hence the issue of a Rente bearing five per cent. interest 
attracted irresistibly the saving classes, and created such a 
demand that there is little of the stock now to be had. As we 
have just seen, nearly four and a half millions of holders of Rentes 


were @ year and a half ago inscribed in the Grand Livre. Assuming 
half a million of these to be foreigners, it would still follow that 
one person out of every nine men, women, and children in France 
is a holder of Rentes. Even if the proportion be only one in twelve 
or one in fourteen, the circumstance in any case shows that the 
property in the public funds is eae | distributed through the 
ag Sy down even to the working ¢ 
he political consequences of this wide distribution of the pro- 
perty in the public funds are manifest. Everything which disturbs 
public order, much more everything that threatens the stability of 
existing institutions or endangers the harmonious working of the 
several branches of the Government, is apt to lower the price of 
Rentes—in other words, to render less valuable property which, as 
we have just seen, is held by millions of the population, including 
ts, servants, and working-men. It is true that the fall of 
price is only temporary, that it does not affect those who do not want 
to sell, and that, as we have already stated, the purchases of Rentes 
of which we are here speaking are made for investment, not for 
speculation. But it is not to be forgotten that a security which is 
not readily saleable, or which can be sold only at a loss, does not 
recommend itself even to an investor. For few people can be sure 
that im | may not be suddenly — to sell what they had 
intended to keep ; least of all can the humble purchaser who has 
invested his modest savings as a provision for old age or a dower 
for a daughter, and whom sickness or misfortune may unexpectedly 
reduce to distress. Besides, apart from all reasoning, the 
mere fall of stocks discomposes and alarms holders, as any one 
may observe for himself who looks around him. The political 
tendency, then, of the state of things we have described is to 
strengthen and intensify those conservative influences which are 
already so strong in Trance. While the peasantry are so igno- 
rant and superstitious as they are, this intensifying of their dis- 
like of all change is of course not an unmixed advantage. We see 
at the present moment, for example, proposals denounced as revo- 
lutionary, subversive, and anarchical which were adopted in this 
country a generation ago at the instance of Tory Ministers. 
Indeed, much of that Radical programme which inspires so much 
terror in rural France is neither more nor less than an adaptation 
of what has been the existing law in England for many a lo 
year. Still, notwithstanding the undoubted drawback by which 
it is accompanied, this constant recruitment of the forces opposed 
to revolution and disorder is a most important gain. ff may 
seem to follow from what we have just said that the high price 
of the Rentes since the dismissal of M. Simon testifies to the 
neral approval of that step. This, however, would be a rash 
inference. For, the Rentes being held so generally for investment, 
the stock in the market is always small, and consequently admits of 
being acted upon by political speculators with t facility. 
The economical consequences of the way in which the French 
debt is held are not less remarkable than the political. This 
wide diffusion of the property, in fact, keeps the credit of France 
at a higher level than that at which, under all the circum- 
stances, an impartial person would rate it. France has just 
suffered military disasters almost unparalleled ; her territory has 
been dismembered, her funded debt more than doubled, her expen- 
diture increased fifty per cent.; her population is torn by intestine 
dissensions, she is arming at a rate that astonishes every 
one, she is bound in the world’s opinion, and in her own, 
to attempt the recovery of Alsace-Lorraine on the first favour- 
able opportunity, and any accident may in a moment pre- 
cipitate a war with Germany, perhaps ‘ie with Italy. It is 
clear that, if the credit of such a country were to be gauged 
by capitalists alone, it would not stand as high as it does. With 
the causes of alarm existing at the present moment, however, 
the Three per Cent. Rentes are only a fraction under 70—that is, 
those Rentes at the present price yield not quite 4} per cent. on 
the money invested. The Five per Cents., on the contrary, yield 
a little over 4} per cent. But a rise of price in this case is 
checked by the expectation that on the first favourable opportu- 
nity they will be refunded at a lower rate. Even at this crisis, and 
with the certainty that, if France is involved in war, she will have 
to add pag Aes her debt, her Government is able to borrow at 4} 
per cent. is is the great practical result of the extensive 
popular investments in her funds. 


ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


D by vain we try to treat the Queen Anne movement with the 
consideration due to a permanent phase of art. Its votaries 
and themselves make any such supposition im- 
possible, for everything with them is in flux; and, in proportion 
as the few years of its short life have yet been reckoning them- 
selves up, so do the discrepancies gather strength and form. 
Negatively there is one thing which it is not, and that is the 
only certainty attending the phenomenon. It is not the beginning 
of a recoil of national taste towards classical types of art. A 
— fact is enough to establish the contrary of this supposition, 
and that is the patent facility with which a Tudor composition 
can be translated into Queen Anne, and vice versd. The Royal 
Academy contains (1137, 1138) notable evidence of this in the 
transmutable designs by Mr. Basil Champneys for the new 
Divinity Schools at Cambridge, of which the Tudor edition is 


being actually carried out. Each one of such tours de force is 
creditable to the ingenuity of its author, but it betrays the 
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construction, suitable for blocks of houses in towns, and capable 
alike of Gothic or Italian or Queen Anne, or (if the fashion pre- 
vailed) of Japanese placage. Mr. Norman Shaw's “Swan House, 
Chelsea,” “now building * (1103), is, we need hardly say, far above 
such a level ; but it exemplifies the loose cohesion of the various 
elements inventoried under the commonname. Overa lower story 
of large bowed windows, of an absolute Jacobean design, and pro- 
jecting from a continuous cove, a superstructure several stories 
high rises of mere Queen Anne conception. The Jacobean 
und story will stand piquantly out as the most prominent 
Feature to the ordinary sj tor ; but it will not save the com- 
ition as a whole from the imputation of incohesion. 
Nir. E. R. Robson’s “ Hanover Street School, Islington” 
(1115), is a creditable reproduction of a Dutch conception; and, 
resented as it is in’ the design mw ne gr skirting a canal, 
looks like a piece of Amsterdam. Whether the resemblance will 
be as strong when the natural accessories, as they are in nature on 
the brink of a London canal, come into sight we cannot of course 
say. Mr. J. D. Sedding’s new “ Vicarage, Summertown, Oxford ” 
(1127), is conventionally Jacobean, and successful as a composi- 
tion, particularly in the extent of window space which it affords. 
The same merit attaches to Mr. E. F. ©. Clark’s Tudor house 
(1145), in course of erection at Rotheram. The mansion to be 
erected in Cadogan Square for Lord Bury by Mr. W. You 
(1201) is ona scale, and a good deal broken with curved an 
stepped gables and hypped roofs ; but the question which it pro- 
vokes is, Why was this conception cast in those details? Clothed in 
the graceful fancies of flamboyant, with tourelle and oriel, it would 
have justified the general idea of its composition, which seems some- 
how but half developed in the actual execution, intended as the 
building is for an urban site. As a country house, this might be a 
quite sufficient rendering ; but in a large town mass the absence of 
regularity needs to be compensated for by conspicuous picturesque- 
ness or richness. In Mr. Ridge’s new buildings, C Lane 
(1184), good use has been made in a narrow facade of a recess 
under a pointed arch rising into the gable, the style being a free use 
of Gothic uncrossed with alien details. Perhaps the most con- 
spicuous example which the Exhibition contains of eclecticism, as 
contrasted with assimilation, is to be found in the interior which 
Mr. Jackson presents (1153) of the internal quadrangle of the new 
Schools which he is building at Oxford, in which alate Tudor 
block, soberly and thoughtfully balenced in itself, is tricked out 
with —_— — of Italian Renaissance. We foresee the plea 
with whi is allegation will be traversed—that the archi- 
tect is simply sequelathag characteristics of the well-known 
Oxford architecture at that important period of its history, 
the beginning of the seventeenth century—such as the famous 
portal at which Cockneys are told to stare as comprising all the 
“‘ five styles.” But those buildings, interesting and picturesque as 
they may be as monuments, are examples to avoid and not to 
imitate. They are what they are precisely because they were 
built by men who themselves mistook eclecticism for assimilation. 
The mistake on the part of those men was undoubtedly unconscious ; 
but the repetition of it now would be wilful, and cannot be justi- 
fied by any arguments of congruity, considering that it is physically 
impossible ever to include both Mr. Jackson’s and Bodley’s quad- 
rangles in the same coup dail. Perhaps, however, Mr. Jackson’s 
best justification for a too unreasoning imitation of a past phase 
of local architecture may be fuund in the ill success of that new 
se, never before and never, we trust, again to be seen in 
‘ord, which broods over Christchurch Meadow in the form of 
Hie Cot Eghai 
4 Holloway m (1173), is a erous 
pile of which the central an of 
those square cupolas which eighteenth-century France produced, 
and of which the Ecole Militaire, Paris, still shows an example, 
“ Messrs. Doulton’s Studios and Show-Rooms at Lambeth,” by 
Mr. R. S. Wilkinson (1157), in a kind of conventional Gothic, 
seems to endeavour to be, and not to be, a tower. Mr. Webster's 
“ Jessop Hospital for Women at Sheffield ” (1163) dashes Tudor 
not unpleasantly with flamboyant. In Messrs. Dodgshun’s and 
Unsworth's “S Memorial Theatre, Library, and Picture- 
Gallery at Stratford-on-Avon” (1176) Diogenes might find the 
Nemesis of memorials and competitions. 

No better evidence of the superficial character of the Queen 
Anne fashion can be produced than the faint mark which it has 
made upon our country-house architecture—including in that 
term the whole class of freehold houses standing in their own 

ands. Local outbreaks in some London suburbs must be noted, 

t that is all. In the days of Queen Anne herself the new 
country houses of England were, if they were rather large and 
stately, examples of Italian composition; now, if a country 
house is commanded for the more luxurious and room-requiri 
age of Queen Victoria, and if the architect employ 
be a so-called votary of the good departed Queen, it 
is matter of certainty that the style which he will employ will 
be the direct opposite of that to which his predecessor of the 
beginning of the bi evn century would have had recourse. 
As the old man would have conceived a lofty »ile, eo his will be 


spreading. As the old man would have given a rectangular plan 
and a horizontal cornice, and, @ square mass, 
so will he elaborate an irregular contour fringed with multitudinous 
gables, dormers, and hyps. As the old man would have de- 
vised oblong windows, so will the Victorian artist's  * 
mullioned openings be long in proportion to their height. 

the old man would have no more thought of wandering beyond 
his own chosen material than of publicly denying the 

so will the modern representative mingle in picturesque confusion 
stone, brick, post-and-pan, pargetting and ornamental tiling. 
In one word, the old man, irrespectively of the accuracy of his 
details, will have been through and through classical in his feeling, 
and the modern one as unmistakably Gothic; yet the new man 
may in London have worn the Queen Anne mask, but, because it 
was a mask, he will drop it in the free air of the country. 
country houses such as we have indicated, Mr. Norman Shaw's 
“ Merrest Wood ” (1086) is successful because the good taste of 
the designer has made the building neither too large nor dispro- 
portionately irregular. On the other band, the more spacious and 
ambitious Barnacre, near Preston, building by Mr. Myers (1192 
for Lord Bective, with its complicated variety of material an 
outline, is either too large as a villa or not sufficiently dignified as a 
mansion. 

The specimens of ecclesiastical architecture which are displayed 
this year confirm the fact, which no sensible man can doubt, hen 
amid all the din of competing Unions and Associations, the beli 
that art and religion are destined to go hand in hand is con- 
tinually making good its hold upon the national common sense. 
The sketch which Mr. Seddon exhibits (1166) for restoring and 
decorating Lambeth Palace Chapel shows how far this feeling has 
spread tn excelsis, That phase of church architecture, that late— 
but not too late—type of English Gothic, in which the fretted 
wall-veil of canopies and figures loses itself in the rich solidity 
of groining, is of course, for material reasons, the one 
which can least frequently be revived. Mr. Bodley may therefore 
consider himself happy that, in his church at “ Hoar Cross, Burton- 
on-Trent ” (1078, 1089, 1097), he has had the opportunity, in con- 
cert with Mr. Garner, of worthily carrying out a structure so 
felicitously conceived. The appointments of the building seem to 
rival the conception in their thoughtful richness. In strong 
contrast, Mr. Street’s rather stern Romanesque private chapel at 
Dunecht, Aberdeenshire (1094), shows its author dealing with 
forms which he is not accustomed to employ. Mr. Norman Shaw, 
in his Church at Ilkley (1072), dares to work out a horizontal 
composition, and Mr. J. O. Scott, at Manchester (1073), finds 
available materials in later phases of Gothic. Mr. Pearson’s new 
Church at Croydon (1116) exemplifies that stately adaptation of 
the square-ended minster of an earlier type which he has made 

uliarly his own. Seen in drawing, the various spirelets might 

too thin and crowded ; but Mr. Pearson hasa habit ot not doing 
justice to himself in his designs. Mr. Emerson offers the other 
development of the minster type in the aisled apse of his St. 
Mary’s Church, Brighton (1175). 

The bishop’s throne in Mr. Burges’s Cork Cathedral (1065) re- 
minds us of how noble and costly an offering to religious art the 
Church of Ireland was able to make at the very crisis of its dis- 
establishment. Sir Gilbert Scott's restoration of Tewkesbury 
Abbey (1081) is a work of high archzological interest. In these 
days, when the supremacy of Gothic for constructive religious art 
is an almost ceded point, it is interesting to look at a large and 
costly project in pure Italian. Mr. Moody, in his pro 
Church for the Brompton Oratory (1140), has, we should 
imagine, not been unindebted to the model of Wren’s first scheme 
for St. Paul’s, contained in the neighbouring South Kensington 
Museum. We should fear, as in the one case so in the other, that 
the result would be that a physically large building would have 
the artistic effect of being comparatively small. In the a 
which Mr. J. O. Scott proposes to add to All Souls’ Church 
Lat=“am Place (1040), he , of course, no choice of style, and 
any one who remembers the grim interior of Nash’s “ extinguisher” 
church, which so obtrusively projects into the thoroughfare, will 
observe with pleasurable surprise that even on this stock so far 
superior an increment can be grafted, 
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N announcement in the playbill of the Globe Theatre tells us 
that “the favourable verdict accorded to this piece by the 
Public and the entire Press of Liverpool has induced Mr. Righton 
to submit it for the approval of a London audience.” This piece, 
Stolen Kisses, written by Mr. Paul Meritt, displays some good 
intentions on the of its author, but Seclaguleale ill constructed 
and in the main iH written. Here and there are found passages in 
the conception and execution of which there is originality and 
ingenuity ; as when, for instance, the delight of two young people 
who have been long engaged at finding out that neither cares for 
the other takes so demonstrative a form that a bystander thinks 
they mus: be desperately in love. But such passages as these 
stand out in remarkably bold relief from the absurdi 
of the greater part of the play. We have as the a 4 
work of this the familiar of two brothers, one lien 
has risen to the highest commercial prosperity, while the other 
bas sunk to a state of destitution. The r brother, Tom 
Spirit, “an ex-pantomimist,” is visited in P oy first act by the 


shifting principles of the new revelation and what the side is 
‘among the older architectural schools to which it naturally gravi- 
‘tates. In general principles of composition, in plan, and in sky- 
line, the larger proportion of “ Queen Anne” buildings are Gothic, 
| else they are nothing at all; and the residuum which is not 
Gothic in these particulars is architecturally ery | at all beyond 
. and above the commonplace conventionalities of a builder's stock 
| } 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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rich brother, who has assumed the name of Walter Te Mr. 
Temple offers to employ Tom Spirit as boatman at his house on 
the eee on condition that not a word shall be said about 
their relationship. This offer Tom Spirit accepts, with an irri- 
tating meekness that distinguishes him throughout the piece, and 
for which some excuse may possibly be found in the fact that 
years before he ran away with the woman to whom his brother 
was engaged. Other things, which have a considerable bearing 
on the plot, take place in the first act, the scene of which is laid in 
a lodging-housein Clerkenwell. Viscount Trangmar, whose scout, or 
valet, as the author has it, Tom Spirit used to be at Oxford, 
comes to Clerkenwell in order to look after his son, Felix Free- 
mantle, who is known to be in pursuit of what is elegantly 
termed “a petticoat” in the neighbourhood. Lord Trangmar 
treats his old servant with a mixture of gross arrogance and equally 
gross familiarity which, strangely enough, seems to a the 

rson to whom it is addressed, but only discovers by chance that 

‘om Spirit's daughter is the girl who has caused Felix Freemantle 
to pay many visits under an assumed name to Clerkenwell. The 
father and son are brought unexpectedly face to face, and Felix 
Freemantle, who, by way no doubt of at once keeping up his dis- 
guise and showing that he is accustomed to the very highest 
circles, addresses his father as “ my lord,” is carried off by Viscount 
Tran , after having bid a very affectionate farewell to Cherry 
Spirit. After he has di in a condition of meanness 
almost equal to that of Tom Spirit, Lord Trangmar reveals 
who he really is to the “ ex-pantomimist” and his daughter. 
Before this catastrophe Tom Spirit has, in a burst of 
maudlin gratitude for the gift of a ten-pound note, undertaken, to 
use his own original phrase, to play the part of mouse to his 
benefactor’s lion, if Lord Trangmar should ever find himself en- 
compassed with a net; and this promise bears fruit in the second 
act. 


This takes place in Mr. Temple’s grounds on the banks of | 


the Thames. Miss Temple (“an heiress”) comes in, and at once 
gives a proof of her innocent openness and light-heartedness of dis- 
— by telling her father’s boatman how she has found her 
ther weeping over some relics of the past, and also how she some- 
times fears that he does not love her. When one has heard her 
do this, one need not perhaps be surprised at her going on to con- 
fide all her troubles—that is, her indifference to the man she is 
enga: to and her love for another—to the daughter of her 
father’s boatman. Mr. Felix Freemantle presently appears, bear- 
ing a written sanction of his engagement to Cherry Spirit from his 
father, and goes off in triumph to take a lover's walk with her. 
While the young couple are discussing their present and future 
happiness, Lord Trangmar enters in the fatuous hope that he 
may arrive before his letter, which he seems to have 
written in a spirit of fun not to be discovered in his 
other actions, and calls upon Tom to fulfil his rash promise by 
refusing his consent to the marriage of the young people. Mr. 
Temple is anxious to marry his daughter to Lord s son, 
and this marriage is to be the price for his destroying the proof of 
acrime committed by Lord Trangmar. Tom, with the meekness 
which we have observed as characteristic of him, consents at once 
to this proposal, and the-aect therefore ends, as far as the young 
— relations are concerned, very much where it began. in the 
act things are set right by the not altogether unknown device 

of a sealed letter being produced and given by the poor brother to 
the rich man who has disowned him, and in various ways per- 
secuted him throughout the piece. There is, however, a certain 
novelty in the author’s use of this old jicelle, which deserves to be 
noticed. Theletter was written by Tom Spirit’s wife on herdeathbed, 
and contains the avowal that, though she married him, she had never 
ceased to love his brother or to repent herfollyinleaving him. There 
could not of course be a more appropriate occasion than this for 
the sincere reconciliation of the two brothers and the insurance of 
everybody’s happiness. Miss Temple is married to the man whom 
she loves, a medical student whose chief occupation it is to play 
upon the cornet, and Cherry Spirit receives a handsome dowry 
from Mr. Temple, while the document upon which Lord Trang- 
mar’s safety hi is des . The delicious elegance of 
writing in which this ludicrous production is set forth may be 
gue from the fact that throughout the play people “ com- 


school” of acting which some people decry; and Mr. Leathes, 
who seems fated to play impossible parts, — considerable 
ease and vigour as Felix Freemantle. Lydia Foote 
and Miss Emma Rita, as Miss Temple and Cherry Spirit, make one 
wish that they had characters worthy of their talents. 

At the Olympic Mr. Neville has produced a “ new and revised 
edition” of Lady A ' Secret, in which Miss Pateman ap 
as Lady Audley, and plays with a force which is only spoi 
certain conventional atfectations of voice and gesture. Mr. Neville 
could hardly have chosen a part more unsuited to himself than 
that of Robert Audley, whose characteristics, as described by Miss 
Braddon, are isely ite to those of Mr. Neville’s acting, 
the distinguishing feature of which is a robust e ; ; 
Pateman gives a disagreeably clever rendering of oy Ar 

done in the small part alboys. Miss Gerard 
plays Phoebe Marks with relbcore truth and skill; she 
wears throughout an air of inscrutability and repression, and 


gives to all her movements and speeches a suggestion of 
the cat-like fidelity that belongs to the character. oe. 
Secret is followed by The Violn-Maker of Cremona, which is, on 
the whole, a happy adaptation by Mr. Neville of M. Coppée’s Le 


Luthier de Crémone. e ter has wisely avoided any attempt 
at reproducing the brilliswey bed delicacy of M. ‘8 verse ; 
but in his English prose version he has caught 


poetical spirit and suggestiveness of the French cele i 
passage, owever, he or his stage-manager has done much to 
y the pleasant effect oom by making a procession 
walk through the streets of Cremona to thé tune of ‘ The 
Conquering Hero.” Mr. Neville himself plays the Hunchback 
who, with a truly unselfish love, sacrifi 
happiness of the woman he loves and of his rival, trusting 
to tind consolation in the resources of his art. is some 
true pathos in Mr. Neville’s acting of the part, but here also 
the robustness both of his style and his ap tell against 
him. It is impossible to believe in his being hunted through the 
streets in peril of his life from the stones thrown at him by a 
crowd of boys. The other parts are well filled by Miss Gerard, 
Mr. Forbes Sete and Mr. W. J. Hill, whose comic style is, as 
usual, unforced and pleasant. It would be well if Mr. Neville 
_ as much attention to the arrangements in the front of his 
ouse as to those on the s We cannot congratulate him on 
the notion which has led him to turn the approach to the stalls 
into an open drinking-bar and smoking-room. 

London playgoers have of late been fortunate in having before 
them two specimens of almost ect art in the acting of Mme. 
Chaumont at the Gaiety, and of Mr. Jefferson at the Haymarket. 
Much of the marvellously natural a ce of Mme. Chaumont’s 
acting is discovered in that of Mr. Jefferson, of whom it has often 
been said not untraly that his style is more French than English. 
It has been suggested that such a talent as the American actor's is 
thrown away upon the interpretation of merely farcical characters; 
but we should be inclined to say that he has done well in showing 
that an actor of genius can raise a trivial part into importance by 
the infinite touches of delicate humour and perception infused into 
what is generally made a vehicle for clowning. The method of 
Miss Ellen Terry might be compared, for the art with which she 
conceals her art, to Mr. Jefferson’s and Mme. Chaumont’s. This 
actress has recently appeared as Lady Teazle in a benefit perform- 
ance given at the Gaiety. Her conception of the part was the 
one which Sheridan himself is known to have approved—that is, 
she was rather the country girl playing at being a fine Jady than a 
woman of the world with occasional touches of simplicity. That 
there should be imperfections in a performance necessarily studied 
with some hurry was only natural; but its general effect was to 
confirm us in the opinion that Miss Ellen Terry is fully capable 
of playing far greater parts than those in which she is usually 
seen, 
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ABBOTT’S BACON AND ESSEX.* 


“ TPQACON’S desertion of Essex was not the result of a sudden 
or unusual impulse; it was the natural result of some of 
those qualities that contributed to his scientific greatness.” This 
is not an aphorism, but a passage from an argument symmetrical 
enough for M. Taine himself to have propounded it. But in 
Dr. Abbott’s Introduction to his recent edition of Bacon’s Essays, 
from which the passage is quoted, it was necessarily impossi 
for him to enter into details; and nothing could have been 
more natural or desirable than that he should undertake, in a 
monograph devoted to this icular episode in Bacon’s life, to 
lain at length his reasons for holding so decided a view of it, 
and at the same time to re-examine the entire evidence concerning 
a series of transactions which has been so diversely judged. The 
general question as to Bacon’s character is too complicated for 
incidental discussion on the present occasion. The psychological 
4 priori method is one from which we modestly shrink ; nor, in fact, 
are Dr. Abbott’s tone and temper as a writer quite equal to the 
serenity of his German predecessor, who (if we rightly recall his 
observation) declares it to be of little importance whether Bacon 
was false to Essex and servile to. Buckingham, since his nature was 
so facile that, when tempted by opportunity, it inevitably proved 
frail. Dr. Abbott’s judgment concerning Bacon’s 
admits of being stated in so few words. But as the present 
volume is y written in illustration of it, and as moreover Dr. 
Abbott considers that the warning which it conveys is a very 
one for scientific men of the t day, we cannot 
but cite it in his own words from a note in the book before us :— 
Just as Machiavelli taught that whatever furthered the interests of the 
State was lawful and right, so Bacon, consciously or unconsciously, acted in 
the belief that whatever furthers the interests of mankind is lawfal and 


terests of mankind, t everything that advanced science seemed 
to Bacon lawful and right. Policy, on a large scale, seemed also likely (in 
aless degree) to effect the same object, and therefore, to produce great 


* Bacon and Essex: a Sketch of Bacon’s Earlier Life. By Edwin 


Abbott, D.D., Editor of Bacon’s “Essays.” London: Seeley, Jackson, & 


Halliday. 1877. 
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mence, instead Of beginning, any action im which they are 
engaged. Some good acting is thrown away upon a piece which 
“the entire Press of Liverpool” has praised. Mr. Ryder, as 
Walter Temple, shows how much excellence there is in the “ old 
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ve been unlawful and wrong. 

With these views Bacon combines an almost unbounded estimate of the 
importance of the results that he himself could obtain by the immediate 
advancement of science, and a very high opinion of his own political and 
administrative ability. He therefore feels that it is for the good of man- 
kind that he should have office and power, and that he is benefiting his 
fellow-creatures when he is condescending to seek office. 

This is, at least, his theory. But in practice he comes to love and admire 
power, for its own sake, and to use it for its own sake, that is to say, for the 
sake of retaining or augmenting it—not for the sake of advancing science, 
and not for the sake of achieving great political results for the good of 
mankind, or even of the nation. 

But, while following this line in practice, he still retains that good opinion 

of himself which he borrows from the theory which he does not follow. He 
flatters, and dissembles, and simulates, and offers brives, and takes bribes, 
and recommends the application of the torture, and reverses his own just 
judgment under coercion, and confesses that he has taken bribes, and yet 
never loses his self-respect. To himself he always seems—* natus ad utili- 
tatem humanam.” 
The particular application of this general view to the course of 
Bacon's relations with Essex is not difficult to make. “The 
philosopher,” as Dr. Abbott, once at least, calls him, with not 
very elegant sarcasm, sought to use the favourite as an instru- 
ment for his advancement in a career at first itself intended to be 
merely an aid to higher things. He took no step for Essex “ by 
which he might not hope to benefit himself”; and served his own 
interests by betraying him. His conduct was thus perfectly con- 
sistent, and, to the criticism which the key to its con- 
sistency, is perfectly transparent. He transferred his friendship 
from Essex to Cecil as readily as he transferred his services from 
Elizabeth to James, nor is r one any sign of his devotion to the 
Minister having faltered till seven days after the Minister's death. 

On some of the particular points in the transactions between 
Bacon and Essex, on which Dr. Abbott has dwelt with undis- 
putable effect, we shall touch incidentally ; meanwhile, it may be 
well to observe that another view of them in their connexion with 
Bacon's life is possible, and appears to us equally consistent with 
itself. When Bacon in 1580 wrote to Burghley that he could not 
“ account his Lordship’s service distinct from that which he owed 
to God and his Prince,” there was indeed something of shy 
haughtiness as well as of patriotic loyalty in the phrase; bat 
there is no reason to doubt that then, as five years later, he was 
desirous, not for his own interests only, to serve the Queen as “an 
excellent sovereign, that deserveth the dedication of all men’s 
abilities.” It was only natural that he should have, first applied 
for nage to his kinsman, and that he should have after- 
wi felt little bound to one to whom he owed nothing beyond 
the grant of a probably distant reversion—if indeed (as Dr. 
Abbott suggests) the influence of Essex had not here already been 
at work in his favour. It was equally natural that on the 
rise of Essex to power he should attach himself to the 
youthful favourite. He assertsin the Apology that he “held 
at that time my Lord” (Essex) “to be the fittest instrument to 
do good to the State; and therefore applied himself to 
him in a manner which he thinks happeneth rarely amongst 
men.” This assertion it is of course easy to treat as sheer rhetoric, 
but we can see no particular “fairness” in “supplementing it by 
the writer's other definitions and illustrations of friendship.” 
Writing to Essex in 1596, Bacon, as Dr. Abbott reminds us, bade 
the Earl consider whether he (Bacon) had not reason to think that 
his fortune was “ comprehended ” within that of his friend. The 

hrase occurs in a letter addressed to Essex at a critical point in 

is career, when it was of importance that he should “ look about 
him, even jealously a little” before he adopted or rejected his 
friend’s “ poor advice.” It is true that in the essay “ Of Followers 
and Friends,” published a year after this letter, Bacon observes that 
such friendship as there is in the world is “ between superior and 
inferior, whose fortunes may comprehend the one the other.” 
Bat it is likewise true that in a later essay Bacon declares it to be 
“a rare thing, except it be from a perfect and entire friend, to have 
counsel given, but such as shall be bowed and crooked to some 
ends which he hath that giveth it.” There is therefore at least 
one “other definition and illustration of friendship” to be set 
against the cynical phrase at the close of the essay of 1597. But, 
in truth, felicitously as it is employed by Dr. Abbott, there is 
something hardly “fair” in this culling of from the 
Essays as illustrations of the writer's actual conduct. If, for 
instance, Bacon, as he undoubtedly does in his essay “ Of Marriage 
and Single Life,” speaks of “ wife and children as impediments to 
great undertakings,” yet in the same essay he has something to 
say on the other side :—“It were great n, that those that 
have Children should have test care of future times; unto 
which, they know, they must transmit their dearest pledges.” 

But this by the way. In attaching himself to x, Bacon, 
there is no reason to doubt, judged the policy represented by 
Essex—the war policy—and not that of , Tepresented by the 
Cecils, to be the best for the State. This does not, however, 
imply any inconsistency in Bacon in advising Essex against 
taking the command of the expedition to the Islands. He thought 
it against the Earl's interest to absent himself and to appear to 
the Queen to be intent upon military greatness; he very 
likely, as Mr. Spedding “te, thought that Essex was not the 
man for such enterprises. e quite agree with Dr. Abbott that 
Bacon's account in the Apology of his advice to Essex on this oc- 
casion is inaccurate in so far as it implies that he personally dis- 

proved of the expedition; and we do not wish to eae | the 
obvious reasons why, in a paper probably published on the eve 
of peace with Spain, Bacon should have represented the policy of 


“actions of charge and provocation ” in a different light from that 
in which he had placed it before the Parliament of 1597. But our 
contention is that in 1597 Bacon’s advice to Essex was not less 
reconcilable with the interests of the State, as conscientiousl 
viewed by Bacon, than it was with the interests of the Earl, 
which he might still advance both from motives of personal friend- 
ship and as those of “the fittest instrument to do good to the 
State,” though not necessarily when at the head of a naval ex- 
pedition. The question of the Irish command is a more difficult 
one, and it is here that Dr. Abbott makes some of his most telling 
ints, 
Y eatiine is said to repeat itself in history; and if a recent 
historian of Greece considers that, ‘in the judgment of English- 
men,” the Athenians, had they really sent Cleon to Pylus in order 
to ensure his ruin, would have been mere traitors, it is perhaps for- 
tunate that there is no possibility of an Athenian judgment on the 
conduct of the two great English factionsin 1598 with reference to 
the proposed Irish campaign. “It would be scarcely credible,” 
writes Dr. Abbott, “if it were not supported by ——— 
evidence, that, in the face of the critical position of Ireland, the 
object of either of the two contending parties in the English Court 
seems to have been to appoint an enemy to the chief command 
there, in order to discredit the opposite party by the inevitable 
failure of the officer.” Essex sought to have Ralegh, “ his bitterest 
enemy,” or Carew, “ Cecil's closest friend,” or both jointly, named ; 
the opposite faction Sir William Knollys, Essex’s uncle. It was 
the Queen’s favouring the latter proposal which led to the indecent: 
and fatal quarrel between her and her favourite. When he 
was apparently restored to her good graces, Bacon wrote him a 
letter of congratulation, very sensibly advising him (for such is 
the gist of the letter) to study the Queen’s character more closely 
in future. Dr. Abbott, who considers the letter unequal to the 
occasion, here suggests in its stead the counsel which might have 
been given by a friend who knew how Essex's “ emotional and im- 
ulsive character responded to appeals to his higher nature.” Bacon's 
etter, though less eloquent than Dr. Abbott’s draft, appears to 
us to contain the necessary hint as to the mismanagement of a 
relation which had been interrupted after so startling a fashion :— 
“If I may be so bold as to say what I think, I believe neither 
your Lordship looked to have found her Majesty in all points as 
ou have done, neither her Majesty per case looked to find your 
rdship as she hath done.” In his Apology Bacon afterwards 
stated that during the whole of this period—* for some year and 
a half” before Essex’s departure to Ireland—he was “ not called 
nor advised with” by the Earl, except once, on the special matter 
of the Irish command. Dr. Abbott attempts, with some success, 
to show that it was “ Bacon who withdrew himself from Essex, 
not Essex who shunned Bacon”; but the evidence is hardly 
of a nature to warrant any very positive conclusion, as indeed Dr. 
Abbott himself seems to allow. 
Meanwhile, the state of things in Ireland went on from bad 
to worse; the reconquest of the country had to be most seri- 
ously thought of, and the question was whether Essex, as 
reputed the best general of the time, should be appointed, 
and whether he should accept the appointment. The advice of 
Bacon, expressly asked by the Earl, had been that, if the Queen 
intended a full reconquest of Ireland, Essex should pretend to 
accept the charge; the report of this would, he thought, 
“ help to settle ‘Tyrone in his seeking accord ”—.e. make the Irish 
ready to come to terms, besides winning Essex “ a great deal of 
honour gratis.” It was a far more difficult task which Essex 
would now have to accomplish if he went, and that he should go 
Bacon had never wished. In his Apology he states how he repre- 
sented to Essex “ the difficulties of the action,” and the hazard 
which he would run by his absence. No such letter is extant; 
but a letter (supposed by Mr. Spedding to have been written in 
March 1599) remains, in which Bacon, addressing Essex 
as “designed” to the Irish service, gives him such en- 
couragement and counsel as the situation admitted. This. 
letter is very differently judged by Mr. Spedding and by Dr. 
Abbott. The former regards it as written by Bacon after “his 
advice had been heard and rejected”; written, not without mis- 
givings, but with the design of seizing the one chance left for 
Essex after accepting the command, that of his being “ in- 
spired with a due sense of the responsibility of his position.” 
Dr. Abbott, on the other hand, considers that this letter was 
written before the Earl had finally accepted the command; but the 
internal evidence on which he relies for this assumption fails to 
satisfy us. With greater effect he shows that the very comparison 
of the Irish to the ancient Germans and Britons, which in the 
Apology Bacon declares to have been employed by him as an argu- 
ment dissuading Essex from the enterprise, is in this letter used as 
an argument of encouragement ; and more, that the very phrase- 
ology in which the Germans and Britons are described is in both 
instances the same. We must agree that we have here a signal 
instance of Bacon’s inaccuracy, on which Dr. Abbott elsewhere 
has some striking remarks; but, granting that in the Apology 
Bacon’s memory played him false, and that he there instanced as 
an argument of dissuasion what had really been employed by him as 
one of encouragement, we cannotallow thisdetailtogo for more thanit 
isworth. Dr. Abbotthimself declines to pressittoofar. ‘Weare not,” 
he says, “driven to believe that Bacon wished to decoy his 
former benefactor into ruin.” The disclaimer is unnec q 
With the ane of a single dubious hint (in a letter of Lord 
Henry Howard's), there is not the faintest indication of any dis- 


| loyalty on the part of Bacon towards Essex. “On the contrary, 
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he had desired to divert him.from it.” But while thus candidly 

uitting Bacon of so monstrous a suspicion, Dr. Abbott cannot 
rafal from bringing his conduct into consistency with itself. 
Essex was on the road to ruin. The only course that remained to 
Bacon was therefore “gradually to withdraw himself from him, 
and to attach himself to Cecil”; and as for Essex, to “ say a few 
smooth words that meant nothing, to cheer him on the road to 
destruction.” Of the withdrawal we can see no signs, and in the 
courteous assurances to Cecil dating from this aa nothing ne- 
cessarily indicative of a change; while, as to the letter to ix. 
it seems to us full of grave and seasonable advice, as well as of 
rational encouragement. 

In these earlier stages, then, of the relations between Bacon 
and Essex, we confess ourselves incapable of discovering any- 
thing out of harmony with Bacon’s asseveration that, in attaching 
himself to Essex, he had had the good of the State in view. 
The miserable result of the Irish expedition, from which Bacon 
had in vain sought to bring about the recall of Essex even 
during its progress, necessarily led to a change, though not to a 
final one, in the relations between him and his former patron; 
and, though it is only here that the popularly-vexed question 

ins, all dispassionate critics will be found y to concede that 
it is one of degree only. As such it certainly loses nothing by Dr. 
Abbott’s treatment. 

Like Alcibiades on his way to Sicily, Essex set forth on the 
Trish expedition amidst popular acclamations, but “ with strange 
and serious misgivings,” as Mr. Spedding reminds us, “ on the part 
of other people besides Bacon, among those who had better means 
of judging.” Like Alcibiades, he frittered away time and oppor- 
tunity, marching up and down Munster, capturing petty strong- 
holds, just as the Athenian commander wasted precious days upon 
Naxos and Catana. And like Alcibiades, as Dr. Abbott suggests, 
he was, in the words of Bacon to the Queen, one to discontent 
whom, while putting arms and power into his hands, might be “ a 
kind of temptation to make him prove cumbersome and unruly.” 
The account given in the present monograph of Essex’s conduct in 
Ireland appears to us in the main just. It is not denied that Essex 
was guilty of treasonable words to Sir Christopher Blount ; but itis 
here shown that they were spoken, not after the fatal conference with 
Tyrone, but before x's journey into the North; and it is argued 
that the Government edition of the evidence, by omitting the date 
given by Blount, fatally altered the significance of his confession, 
and that Bacon in his Declaration contirmed this misrepresentation. 
We incline to Dr. Abbott's rather than to Mr. Spedding’s view of the 
signiticance of the omission; but we must hold with the latter, in 
his reply to the comments of Mr. Jardine, that the fact of the 
marks of omission being in Bacon’s handwriting does not prove 
that he was personally responsible for them, “ because 
the question what should be published and what with- 
held was for the Council to settle, not for him”; while 
the Declaration was necessarily b upon the evidence actually 
received. Asto “ Tyrone’s Propositions,” they may be rejected 
as apocryphal ; but, awful as they may seem in the Elizabethan 
age, it is not upon them that the historical charge against 
Essex “of deliberate and long-plotted treason” seems to us to 
turn. For, though we cannot agree with Mr. Spedding that, if 
Essex’s words to Blount were spoken before the Earl's journey into 
the North, this would make the treason they contained more in- 
excusable; yet it is clear that it would show it to have been more 
deliberate, and to have been plotted for a greater length of time. 
Lastly, as to Bacon’s actual share in the proceedings at York House, 
Dr. Abbott has entirely invalidated Mr. Spedding’s statement that 
he “ does not find that any fault was found with him at this time 
by the Earl’s partisans,” by means of a hitherto unpublished letter 
in which Sir Gilly Meyrick reports of the proceedings that “ Mr. 
Bacon was very idle, and, I hope, will have the reward of that 
sooner [? honour] in the end.” Sir Gilly’s “testimony” appears 
to us very fairly to characterize Bacon’s courtly bluster, without 
attaching any great importance to what Dr. Abbott condemns as 
utterly inexcusable.” 

On the latter part of this monograph we have left ourselves no 
space todwell. Dr. Abbott labours to show that,“ but for Bacon, 
Essex would not have brought upon himself that suspicion of 
hypocrisy which Bacon himself against his former benefactor 
with such deadly effect when he was upon his trial.” That is to 
say, the fears of a Spanish succession which Essex avowed, and the 
charge of its being tavoured by Cecil, which he even sought to sub- 
stantiate by evidence, may have been an honest delusion, may have 
had “ some kind of basis,” and ave in some degree explained by the 
fact which “is matter of history, that Cecil, at this very time, 
was in receipt of a pension from the Spanish Court.” With the 
evidence as to this latter fact we are unacquainted; the rest is a 
matter of interpretation, of which we are a3 ready to give the 
benefit to Bacon as to Essex. 

What “the men of his day” thought of Bacon’s conduct 
troubles us little in comparison with a judgment based not only 
on “a careful, consistent, and impartial analysis” of Bacon's cha- 
racter, but which shall also take into account the conditions which 
the service of the Queen (only another word for the service of the 
State) imposed upon those engaged in it. Dr. Abbott may be 
right in concluding his very forcibly written first chapter with the 
suggestion that the true moral to be drawn from the tragic history 
narrated by him is to be found in Montesquieu’s words on 
despotism :—* Que la vertu n’est — le principe du gouverne- 
ment monarchique.” He may justly imply towards the end of his 
book that the responsibility of the ruin of Essex falls less even 


upon the Queen personally than by the Tudor mo 

general. But his able and powerful t has failed to 
convince us that there was anything exceptional or paradoxical in 
Bacon’s conduct as a public servant during the reign of Elizabeth ; 
that his desertion of Essex was unjustifiable in itself; or that 
(though on this of the argument we have been obliged to . 
abstain from dwe ing) “ Bacon’s own advice led 
Essex to the very conduct which afterwards i in his ruin.” 
The interest of an inquiry such as that conducted by Dr. Abbott 
speaks for itself; onl the ability which he has brought to bear 
upon it will ensure the fulfilment of his hope that by diligent sift- 
ing of _ and interpretations we may at last come nearer to 

e truth. 


REMAINS OF CHARLES F. TYRWHITT DRAKE.* 


i ern publication of literary work done by one who died before 
he reached the age of thirty is, in this instance, to be justi- 
fied more by the — than by the ormance. Had Mr. 
Tyrwhitt e lived, he would probably have recast and 
amplified several of his papers, and he would not have thought 
it necessary to print a diary or journal in which we are in- 
formed that, on such a date the author started for Vienna 
at 9.35, or that he dined at Meyfus’s Restaurant, and heard 
Strauss’s band in the Volksgarten. Other papers, however, are 
of decided merit, and the memoir, made up of contributions 
from Captain and Mrs. Burton and several friends, records a 
creditable career, and presents us with a picture of a genuine young 
Englishman; an excellent specimen of the action of a public 
school and a University career on a healthy nature. We learn that 
Mr. Drake was educated at Rugby and at Wellington College; 
that, as a boy, while not neglecting classics and mathematics, he 
turned his attention to topography and ornithology ; and that, being 
warned to avoid the cold of an English winter, he spent the re- 
maining years of his life in Morocco and Syria. r suffering 
from ast and other disorders, he died of typhoid fever at 
Jerusalem, in spite of the best and kindest treatment, in June 
1874. All accounts agree in showing that he was excellently 
suited for the task of exploration. He had been a good cricketer, 
and he became a capital sportsman. He acquired a command of 
colloquial Arabic which must have made him an invaluable travel- 
ling companion; and his temper was never disturbed, and hardly 
rufiled, by the hundred inconveniences which must be encountered 
travellers who may have to shoot their own dinner and to pi 
their own tents. Mr. Drake was evidently a man of many accom- 
plishments. He could sketch, survey, and collect specimens; his 
diction is unaffected, manly, and straightforward; his style of 
criticism generally sound; and his remarks on men and 
if occasionally severe, are in accordance with the conclu- 
sions of the best authorities who have spent half their lives in 
governing Orientals. Several of the papers will repay perusal, 
and some can be studied; but the manly simplicity of their author 
is more attractive and instructive than any notes about the topo- 
graphy of Jerusalem or the beasts and birds of Northern Africa. 
he publication may be divided roughly into three parts. There 
is the memoir by Mr. Besant, who, with the aid of friends, has 
discharged his task efficiently. There are three or four articles on 
Jerusalem or Palestine, and there fre two on Morocco. The 
journal, as we have intimated, which begins with Egypt and ends 
with Ostend and the Channel, was hardly worth publication, 
though doubtless prized by relatives and friends. 

The notice of Jerusalem contains statistics about sects and 
population which are rather too detailed and local to interest the 
general reader; but some facts may be extracted. The Greeks 
are wealthy and powerful, and have convents, schools, and a 
hospital. ‘To the Armenians, who are superior to the Greeks in 
education and almost equal in wealth, belongs the credit of having 
a hospice which can accommodate 2,000 pilgrims, a printing press, 
and a seminary for the clergy. The Jews are divided into the 
Ashkenazim, for whose derivation we must go back to the early 
chapters of Genesis ; the Sephardim, whose ancestors were expelled 
from Spain, and who still speak —— in some places; and the 
Karaite, who are puritans, and who reject all oral tradition and 
stick to the text of the Old Testament. But the Ashkenazim, 
again, are divided into several sects and communities. The 
divisions of Mahommedans are given with a care which would 
disarm the criticism of Mr. Gifford Palgrave ; and the statistics 
as to the various Protestant churches prove that a deal is 
being done to educate orphans, to distribute the Bible, to teach 
girls how to sew, and to provide converts with a livelihood. The 
trade of Jerusalem appeared to Mr. Drake to be not inconsiderable, 
but it is obvious that this epithet must be taken in a qualified sense. 
To persons accustomed to deal with the big tigures denoting com- 
mercial activity in England or on the Contincot, im of 
little more than 70,000/. from land and other nations, in- 
po startle us by Inde- 
pendently of the above, rice comes from it; wine, spiri 
and preserved fish from Cyprus and the Greek islands ; hile 

ilgrims, both Christian and Moslem, deal in carpets and shawls. 
ews are increasing at Jerusalem at the rate of 1,200 to 1,500 a 
year; and the author, like other writers before him, has noticed 
the bitterness that exasperates different sects of Christians, and 
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the variety of costumes that give a poy effect to the streets 
of the city, especially at the time of the Easter pilgrimage, when 
the Russian with his fur cap and long boots jostles against a negro 
from the Soudan, or a faquir who has come across Central Asia 
from the Punjab. The notes for a history of Jerusalem are, we 
must confess, a little tedious. A great many names and facts are 
crammed into thirty pages, embracing the long period between the 
Roman siege of Titus and the Crimean war. It would require 
something of Gibbon’s powerful condensation and vigorous touch 
to turn these materials into a history, which, for one or two 
centuries, would be the history not of a single city, but of 
Christendom itself. 

With more satisfaction we turn toa report on the desert of the 
Tih, or Wanderings of the Children of Israel. In spite of the dreari- 
ness, the desolation, the want of good water, and the various features 
which stamp this tract of country with horror, Mr. Drake shows 

intedly that it may very well, at one time, have supported a far 

population. There are ruined cities and the remains of 
gardens and vineyards; and it is clear that the descent from 
arable and garden land into pasturage has a direct tendency to 
increase the area of the desert. With the cessation of tillage comes 
@ less rainfall; until at last the earth refuses to produce even the 
scanty scrub which may shelter a few partridges or give fodder to 
the cattle of the Bedouin. The absence of animal life produces a 
feeling of dismay, and Mr. Drake tramped “day after day, gun 
in hand,” without being rewarded by anything beyond a beetle or 
4 lizard, or a flight of locusts. One wonders, indeed, what these 
latter pests could expect to find in such a region. Yet, if it be 
certain that Persia at various intervals built splendid monuments 
and equipped huge armies for foreign conquest, it may surely have 
been quite possible for the Israelites to feed themselves for 
little more than one generation in the Badiat-Al-Tih, especiall 
when we learn that, except in two or three sandy tracts whic 
could be crossed in a few hours, sand does not form the desert. 
The dust and grit which take the of sand are the effect of 
frost and weather acting on the hill ranges. The detritus wants 
nothing but a good supply of water to make it fertile. Even as 
it is, wild boars are ps Me in the country near the Dead Sea, 
and it is indisputable that these animals must have cover and 
water. Other game exists in some parts, in the shape of gazelles, 
leopards, bustards, and wild pigeon. The kata or sand-grouse are 
very numerous, and Mr. Drake met with the wabr, which it is now 
pretty well settled answers to the cony of the Scriptures. Of 
quails, on the other hand, only one specimen was seen. It is, 
however, quite certain that they visit the Delta of Egypt at parti- 
cular seasons in large flights, and we should imagine that they 
might at times be found resting on the way, in the Tih for a few 
days or hours. Mr. Drake mentions a fact which may be new to 
many sportsmen. Tortoises have a strong odour, and he saw 
pointers standing to them as they doto game. In enumerating 
the breeds of the Arabs, Mr. Drake has fallen into a slight error, 
or rather he has contrived to let us know that his command of the 
Arabic language was conversational and fluent rather than accu- 
rate and scholarly. He says in his enumeration of the breeds of 
horses, that the seventh, as reckoned by the Bedawi, is called 
Aumeit, and that these “ horses are usually bay.” Kumayt is simply 
the Arabic word for chestnut or bay. In like manner we are told 
that an ibex in his third year is called Thelathi, and in his fifth 
khammasi ; the simple explanation being that khamas or khams 
is Arabic for the numeral five, and thalath or thalathat for three. 
But probably the author, had he lived to revise his own work, 
would have made this plain. As it stands, it is equivalent to 
seying that the colour of a bay horse is bay, and that a five-year- 
old is one who is in his sixth A 

The two chapters on Morocco, its inhabitants, and natural 
history, may induce Englishmen to visit a country of which 
little is known comparatively, and which is accessible by rail 
through France and by steamer from Marseilles, with a mode- 
rate expenditure of time and money. Tangier and Tetuan 
are both picturesque towns. Outside the former place 
are orchards which uce figs and apricots in profusion ; 
and oranges may be had at 3d. or 4d. per hundred. Inside, there 
may be seen ruins, buildings of dazzling white, bazaars stocked 
with cotton goods, native leather pouches, and guns chased with 
silver or embosssed with gold. A manufacture of coloured tiles, 
in which the Mahommedans are known to excel, still flourishes, 
and the workmen live in caves hollowed out of the tufa rock to 
the south and west of the town. The situation of Tangier appears 
in some respects to be prettier than Tetuan. In other parts, especi- 
ally at Mazagan, there are some fine remains of Portuguese 
ascendency. The insecurity of ge = a shown by the fact 
that what in other countries are and Serais are here 
Kasbas, which Mr. Drake describes as fortified buildings, with 
high loopholed walls, the residence occasionally of provincial 
governors who have to make head against the forays and incur- 
sions of two unconquered tribes, the Zimours and the Zyars. No 
laboured description “of manners or life can tell more than the 
mention of the food of the population. Coffee is, of course, 
a standing drink, but n tea is a luxury. It is consumed in 
small coloured tumblers, with huge lumps of sugar, flavoured 
with thyme, mint, and herbs. Of solid food there are eggs and 
fowls, stews of vegetables, sweetmeats, and honey. Bread, instead 
of the leathery indigestible stuff sold in the bazaars of Egypt, 
is often light and good. But the favourite dish is kouskousson, 
made as follows:—flour is rubbed with a wet hand, through a 
sieve, till it becomes like grains of millet. The said grains, 


which can be kept a long time, are, when the dish is required, 
to be steamed in a basin pierced with holes, over a large jar, 
which is put on the fire. The paste as it softens can be cooked 
with meat, vegetables, or dried grapes, or be eaten with milk 
and fresh butter, in which state it resembles porridge. The 
amount of kouskousson which an Arab can consume without in- 
digestion is something marvellous. A belief in charms, amulets, 
and the evil eye is very common, and one attendant of Mr. Drake 
gave anew turn to the Mahommedan custom of cutting the throats 
of game when slaughtered, in order to make it Aadlal, or lawful to 
be eaten, by pulling off the tail of the animal after the ordinary cere- 
mony, waving it round his head, spitting on it, and then throwing it 
away. The system of government in Morocco is of course thoroughly 
conservative and Oriental. There is no progress; abundance of 
peculation, pilfering, and oppression; a few governors reputed to be 
enormously rich, and a downtrodden population given to conceal the 
small amount of money that it may have the good luck to save. 
The army is composed of troops under no discipline and irregu- 
larly paid. There was, however, a body of negroes whom, from 
motives of policy, the Sultan treated with exceptional kindness. 
We should say that a sportsman likely to be content with small 
game would find the country round Tangier admirably suited for 
an autumnal, winter, or spring trip. There are two kinds of hares, 
some rabbits, partridges, bustards, and countless snipe and duck to 
be met with; and we are told of marshes full of fish and of a 
stream “ abounding in trout.” 

We should add that the book contains an excellent photograph 
of the author, and that these remains seem to bear out the praise 
bestowed on Mr. Drake by friends and associates as neither un- 
warranted nor excessive. In him reverence and religion were not 
divorced from activity, earnestness, and sense and discernment ; 
and we quite share the opinion of the French gentleman who, after 
merely listening to Mr. Drake’s conversation, and contrasting it 
probably with that of the Parisian gandin or petit crevé, burst out 
in praise of the country which could send forth earnest and high- 
minded young men imbued with such a spirit and devoted to such 
noble aims. 


THE TIBER AND ITS TRIBUTARIES.* 


T is singular that Mr. Strother Smith, who complains much of 
other writers for neglecting to describe the Tiber, is unaware 
of a recent book called The Pilgrimage of the Tiber, from its 
Mouth to its Source, by Mr. William Davies. He might else have 
spared us at least his preface and introduction, in which he takes 
to himself the credit of having alone discovered the interesting 
features and associations of that river above the Roman Camp 
Almost every page, indeed, of his volume relating to the classical, 
oetical, and historical traditions of its subject might very well 
ave been spared. These had already been surveyed by a com- 
petent scholar, in a sufficient treatise of literary topography, with 
which that of Mr. Strother Smith will hardly bear comparison. 
His fragmentary or rather scrappy notices of Roman and Umbrian 
antiquities, supported by an awkward parade of citations in the 
footnotes, can have no value for the student or attraction for the 
general reader. The natural history, also, of this region of Central 
Italy seems to have engaged his attention to the point only 
of wishing to appear to know something about it. Here, 
again, he finds occasion to reprove both the natives of the 
country and its English visitors for their want of observation. 
Yet his own meagre stock of zoological anecdotes is such as any one 
might gather from Pliny’s collection, and from casual allusions in 
the idyls and the satires of Latin poetry, without ever seeing a 
bird ora fish, in a stroll up the banks of the Tiber. A few of 
these trite quotations, combined with two or three extracts from 
Buffon, and a ing reference to Mr. Waterton, Mr. Frank 
Buckland, and our own favourite “ Zoo,” scarcely make up a sub- 
stantial addition to ordinary knowledge. It is too much like the 
famous essay on Chinese Metaphysics, composed of matter borrowed 
from a cyclopzedia article on China and another on metaphysics, 
the one inlaid upon the other. In truth, Mr. Strother Smith’s 
natural history of the Tiber consists of the flimsiest materials. 
The disappointed reader may turn to his coloured lithographs of 
red and grey mullet and sturgeon; and may here see, at any rate, 
that the “lupus ” was not a pike, and the “ murena” was nota 


lamprey. 

There is one department, however, in which Mr. Strother Smith 
has taken more pains to form a certain acquaintance with his 
subject. He may or may not have explored, in his own person, 
the upper course of the Tiber and its tributary streams, as Mr. 
Davies and Mr. Hemans did a few years ago. The feat is not so 
rare as he fancies among English tourists. But he has consulted 
several ancient and modern narratives of the often repeated inun- 
dations of this river, and has prepared himself to discuss with more 
or less sagacity the different schemes of embankment and canaliza- 
tion. Amateur engineering does not in general claim the most 
serious consideration; but as the views of Mr. Smith are purely 
negative, no great harm will be done if they merely tend to dis- 
courage the investment of English capital in hasty foreign projects. 

The conditions to be examined for dealing with this Sodio are 
here fairly set forth. They are, not only the height and steepness 
of the river-banks in the neighbourhood of Rome, and the inclina- 
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tion of the plain towards the sea, but the configuration of the land 
far higher up the country ; the form of the upper valleys and their 
enclosing hill-ranges ; the size and shape of the whole basin of the 
Tiber, including the basins of all its tributary streams. The 
amount of rainfall and its periodicity, with the probable concur- 
rence of overflow in the several tribu basins at the same time, 
and the permeability of the soil must also be considered. If these 
circumstances tend to produce an excessive discharge of waters upon 
the nether plain, the comparative shortness of the river in its 
lower course, regarded in proportion to the area of its entire basin, 
must increase the risk of inundation. Where its bed, the rece 
tacle of all that descends to the plains, is but slightly 
inclined, and soon reaches the sea level, flooding will take place 
sooner than where it has a long way to flow on. It will be of no 
use whatever in such a case to deepen, widen, or straighten the 
main channel ; because the nearness of its outlet on the sea-coast, 
and the constant level of a tideless sea, determine the height of the 
surface whenever the river contains a certain quantity of water. 
This seems to be the actual position of the Tiber, and Mr. Smith 
has done good service in pointing it out. Rome is but fifteen or 
sixteen miles from the mouth of its river, and the slope is but eight 
inches to the mile. The author's objections to the other schemes 
which have been proposed for diverting some portion of the water 
by canals or artificial river channels, and for protecting Rome by 
high embankments along the Tiber, are also deserving of notice. 
But we are not quite convinced by his arguments that no such 
works ought ever to be put into execution. This will remain, after 
all, a question of the cing of local advantages and disadvan- 
tages against each other. The character of the whole river system, 
as bearing upon the unmanageable behaviour of the Tiber at Rome, 
is atopic of physical geography not without interest. Its chief 
features, however, may be comprised in a very brief statement and 
commentary. 

The Tiber drains a total area of seven thousand square miles, 
which is two thousand more than the Thames; but its ordinary 
volume of water at the Ponte Molle or Pons Milvius is more than 
all the fresh water of the Thames and’ the Severn put together. 
In a course of two hundred miles from its source to that point, 
half an hour's walk from Rome, the Tiber has been joined by 
rivers which convey to it, from the east and from the west, all the 
water running off the country on that side of the Apennines over 
an extent of ore hundred and forty miles, transversely measured 
right and left of its main southerly direction. It first receives the 
Chiascia with the Topino and the classic Clitumnus, these afflu- 
ents meeting the Tiber on its left bank, after a lonely existence in 
its own highland valley, above Perugia, for a length of nearly 
seventy miles. Then it is presently augmented by the Nestore, 
which is the outlet of Lake Thrasymene; but, thirty miles further 
on, it has to accept another formidable contribution from the 
Chiana and the Paglia, coming down past Acquapendente and 
Orvieto, on the Tuscan frontier. These Etruscan rivers, between 
the Lakes Bolsena and Thrasymene, bring to the Tiber all that 
is shut off from the Arno by those wild tossing hills which 
every traveller passing Radicotani is likely to remember. The 
Tiber now assumes a direction parallel to the Adriatic 
shore, but is still obliged to serve the main drainage of 
half the space between its right bank and the sea, as 
the Monte Cimino range of hills, and those from Viterbo to 
Montetiascone, seclude that district from the Campagna and 
Maremma. On the other hand, where the Tiber curves somewhat 
eastward to embrace an inland tract of country overlooked by 
the Central Apennines, it finds itself suddenly charged with a vast 
accession of fluvial responsibilities. The Nera or Nar, after its 
grand display at the Falls of Terni, upon which Byron has dis- 
coursed so finely, and which it partly owes to the Velino, the 
Turano, and the Salto, commits to the Tiber, it is said, more water 
than all the Tiber has yet possessed. This takes place at a dis- 
tance of 136 miles along the river from the original source of the 
Tiber, and nearly seventy miles above the capital city. The Nera 
and its three tributaries, adding their several courses together, and 
looking at the spacious upland tracts of country from which they 
flow, north-east far beyond Spoleto, and south in the Abruzzi 
mountains, would appear to be of greater importance than the 
upper Tiber. These are the principal constituents of the more 
celebrated imperial river, without reckoning the Anio or Teverone, 
which joins the Tiber four or five miles above Rome. 

For the purpose of lessening the volume of Tiber waters in flood 
at Rome, a diversion of the course of the Anio, letting it meet the 
Tiber a few miles below the city, is thought not at all impracti- 
cable. It is also proposed by some Italian engineers to tap the 
swelling Tiber in time of flood by means of a canal with sluices draw- 
ing off some portion of its superfluous waterinto the new Aniochannel. 
Mr. Strother Smith does not believe that these measures will have 
any good effect. His objections are based, first, upon the small propor- 
tionate amount of water contributed by the Anio, and, secondly, upon 
the improbability that the Tiber flood water can be induced to 
prefer a new artificial channel, with no greater inclination ofits bed, 
from the general land-level, than that of the present natural bed of 
the Tiber. Perhaps he is right. Weshould have been more full 
satisfied of the soundness of his arguments if he had emailed, 
with adequate vouchers for the correctness of his statements, what 
are the precise levels, not merely along the bed of the Tiber, but 
throughout the adjacent districts of the Campagna. It is possible, 
though we are not aware of any grounds for expecting it, that 
some inequalities of the undulating Cie lain might allow the 
Anio Canal to be laid at a lower level than that of the Tiber as it 


is at present. A slope of .-* inches to the mile, from the yor 
tion of the Anio with the Tiber down to the sea, which is little 
more than twenty miles, cannot obviously be sufficient to draw off 
the flood waters rising sometimes forty feet above their summer 
level at Rome. Still there would probably be a diminution of the 
flood in any particular locality on the of this river—and 
Rome is the only point to be considered—if the flooding were to 
be divided between several channels, and spread over a wide tract 
of land in the Campagna, by an artificially formed delta from the 
Anio junction to the sea. There might be several new mouths 
opened for the Tiber. It might even be possible, one would think, 
to retain the surplus waters, by locks and gates at the maritime 
entrances of the canals, at a moderate height above the sea-level, 
making use of them for inland navigation. Or they might be 
applied, as in Lombardy, to the irrigation and agricultural im- 

rovement of the Campagna, yielding an ample return, we should 

ope, for the cost of making the canals. Water is really a good 
familiar creature, disposed to serve man kindly and beneficially if 
he knows its habits and how to deal with it. The Italians should 
indeed know much better than English engineers, setting aside 
those who have been employed in some of our great works in 
India, what can be done with advantage in matters of this kind. 
We are disposed, however, to agree with Mr. Strother Smith in 
his opinion concerning the inexpediency of meddling with the foul 
bottom of the old river-bed at Rome, or hiding the muddy face of 
menacing Tiber by an unsightly raised bank above the adjacent 
streets. The nuisance and the danger would be much too great. 
The ancient river will probably be left, after all, freely wandering 
at its own sweet will for many years to come, unless it can be 
shown that there isa way to make some profitable Kany of 
its superabundant waters, in the space lying between Rome and the 
sea-coast. 


JERROLD’S LIFE OF NAPOLEON IIL* 


ey the appearance of the present volume of Mr. Jerrold’s- 
Life o Napoicon III, the author has published a letter in 
which he denies that the Empress Eugénie supplied or caused to 
be supplied any information tor it, and states that he is “solely 
ible for all that is in it,’ and has “never submitted an 
opinion, a proof, or a statement to the judgment of a member of 
the Imperial family.” This explanation will of course be accepted 
as far as it goes; but Mr. Jerrold has avowedly been in communi- 
cation with, and under the inspiration of, General Fleury, who is. 
at present the principal agent of the ex-Empress and the mentor 
of Sai son; and, moreover, he expressly states on the title- 
of his book that it is founded on “State records, unpublished 
family correspondence, and irom personal testimony.” The phrase- 
“unpublished family correspondence” would seem to imply that 
the Imperial family had given its sanction and co-operation to the 
work; and, in any case, General Fleury’s patronage is sufficient to 
mark the character of the Life, which obviously breathes the spirit 
of an advocate, who has to make the best of a client’s case by sup- 
pressing or disguising inconvenient facts, and suggesting an ex- 
tenuation of things which are too notorious to be denied. Mr. 
Jerrold does not seem to have much knowledge of his own on 
the subject, and of “personal testimony,” except General 
Fleury’s, there is hardly any trace. In short, the whole is a mere 
second-hand hash of the publications and theories of the 
Bonapartist party, and may be likened to a trial in which 
only the prisoners in the dock and their own counsel are heard, 
while the other side is shut out. The entire narrative is based 
on the testimony of the accomplices, hirelings, and parasites 
who composed the not very reputable entourage of Napoleon, such 
as General Fleury, De Persigny, De Morny (the Emperor's half- 
brother), General Magnan, and De Maupas, who were allin the plot 
of the coup d'état; hangers-on of the Court, like De la Guéron- 
niére, Granier de Cassagnac, Véron of the Constitutionnel, a gobe- 
mouche and toady of the Emperor; and a host of obscure lite- 
rary hacks, whose sycophantic adulation was no doubt in most 
cases written to order. All that General Fleury does is to deny, in 
barrack-yard style, various statements of Mr. Kinglake’s, which he 
describes as “ vadotage and pure invention,” “ perfidious assertions,” 
and so on; and to supply a certificate that “ when the Emperor's. 
eye brightened he had the most charming expression imaginable,” 
and that he “‘ was the best bred and, in manners, the most distin- 
guished man in France.” : 

It is, of course, the author’s object to show that it was by his 
own consummate genius and energy that Napoleon III. attained 
his eminence ; and, no doubt, he proved himself to be a man of 
more talent than had been originally expected. But he was 
very much aided by the circumstances of the times and the 
blunders of his opponents. Mr. Jerrold seems to think that 
Prince Louis Napoleon had made a position for himself before 
the Revolution of 1848; but the truth is that he was then known 
only by his foolish escapades at Strasburg and Boulogne, and his 
escape from Ham; and though his name, being what it 
was, was familiar to his countrymen, he was Sasisially viewed 
mest in a dim and atone Se t, and thought to be a weak and 
rather crazy adventurer. hen the Revolution broke out he 
hastened over to Paris, and offered his services to the ublic ; 
but was received with a polite request to take himself off, which 
he discreetly did. It was known that he desired to enter the 
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Assembly ; but in the election of April 1848 his name was not 
brought before a single constituency. the course of the summer, 
however, his friends contrived to get him elected for Charente- 
Inférieure. Upon this Lamartine was unwise enough to denounce 
him as a dangerous person who had twice appeared in France as a 
pretender to the throne, and had not abandoned his claim, and to 
propose that he should be kept in exileand not allowed to take his 
seat. The Assembly, however, by alarge majority, took the other 
side, and this naturally placed the Prince in a prominent position. 
The Bonapartist party, though not then very strong, sawa ce of 
obtaining a leader and becoming organized; and such was the 
influence of the name in France that Louis Napoleon was, in 
his absence, elected, not only for the Seine, but for tive other de- 

ments. On his first appearance in the Assembly he proclaimed 
that he should always be on the side of “ order and tranquillity, 
the first want of the country, and the development of democratic 
institutions, which the people had a right to demand.” He also 
professed that his conduct would invariably be inspired by 
“*a respectful devotion to the law”; and would “prove 
to all who had endeavoured to blacken him that no 
person was more devoted than he was to the cause of 
order and the consolidation of the Republic.” This was a dex- 
terous appeal, for the fear of disorder was increasing, in conse- 
quence of the confusion of political parties; and he was soon 
on the tide of popularity which carried him to the Presidentship 
as the representative of the “ Party of Order.” In his manifesto as 
a candidate for the office he again pledged himself to “ devote 
himself entirely, without afterthought, to the consolidation of a 
Republic wise in its laws, honest in its intentions, great and 
strong by its acts”; and “engaged his honour to leave to his 
successors, at the end of four years, authority strengthened, 
liberty intact, a real pr accomplished.” He further under- 
took to “bow to the will of the people,” and to “ think of the 
army.” And, on his installation, i bon this oath :—“ In the 
presence of God, and before the French people, I swear to 
remain faithful to the Democratic Republic, and to defend the 
Constitution.” 

It was on December 10, 1848, that this oath was taken, following 
up preceding declarations to the same effect; and these were the 
terms on which he was accepted as for four years supreme ruler. 
According to Mr. Jerrold, and other apologists of the Emperor, 
he was forced to break his solemn pledges and oath by the oppo- 
sition which threatened to displace him; but there can be no 
doubt that from the very outset he adhered to his deeply-rooted 
ambition to revive the Empire, and did all he could to promote 
this design. The first significant incident of this new career was 
that no day was fixed for the proclamation of the election; but, 
by secret arrangements, the people of Paris, on waking up on the 
morning of the 19th, found a column of cavalry and pom | 
occupying the Champs Elysées, the gates of the Tuileries closed, 
and the Assembly surrounded with troops; and it was under 
such circumstances that the installation took place, amid shouts in 
the Assembly of “ Long live the Republic!” This was the first 
step in a systematic policy which was steadily pursued, with the 
definite but secret object of upsetting the Republic. Mr. Jerrold 
and other advocates of Prince Louis, of course plead that the 
preparations for the coup détat were justitied by an in- 
surrectionary movement pervading the country, and especially 
Paris, and by the open hostility of the Assembly to the President. 
In point of fact, however, the Prince's policy was settled from 
the first. At the same time it must be admitted that the crisis 
which ultimately occurred was due rather to his opponents than 
to himself. He did not create it, though he took advantage of it 
for his own purposes. Mr. Senior, in his interesting Diary, reports 
aconversation with the Duke of Broglie in 1851, which clearly 
explains the events which were impending. The Duke pointed out 
that the existing Constitution was unworkable. “It has,” he said, 
“ subjected France to two authorities independent of one another, 
each created by universal suffrage, each of limited duration, each 
armed with great power, but neither separately nor even both 
together possessing supreme power, with no umpire to settle their 
differences, and forbidden to consuit the nation at large.” Under 
such circumstances a revision of the Constitution in a moderate 
and patriotic spirit might have averted the more immediate diffi- 
culties, though there was always Prince Louis in the background 
with his ulterior scheme, which he was determined to carry out 
in one way or another. As it was, the state of affairs favoured 
his views, for he wanted a revision of the Constitution in order 
to re-establish universal suffrage, which would suit his plans better 
than a limited suffrage; and he made the refusal of the majority 
in the Assembly to to a revision a pretext for a violent 
and illegal dissolution. His Pw, when analysed, — comes 
to this, that there was a dead-lock, and that anything that 
cieared the way was justifiable. And this is the gist of the 
question as to the coup @état. He himself on a memorable 
occasion said, “Je n’étais sorti de la légalité que pour rentrer 
dans le droit”; and Mr. Jerrold pleads that, though the coup 
was “not susceptible of justitication,” it was “with acute moral 
anguish, and after long periods of resistance and doubt,” that the 
Prince “ laid violent hands on the Constitution”; and that the act 
was “committed with high and nobie motives, and in obedience 
to that mystical dictation within him which he callvd his destiny 
or his star.” He gives no proof, however, of the President having 
had any qualms as to the course he had entered upon. He tells 
us, for instance, that, after the coup was finally arranged, “ the Prince 


was in high spirits, as was natural; he had come toa 


final resolution, after many months of intense anxiety and of con- 
tinued deception”; and there is no ground for supposing that 
the character of the line of action on which the Prince was bent, 
except perhaps as to the risks of it, suggested the faintest doubt or 
scruple to his mind. He began life as a conspirator, and was 
ready for any means of accomplishing his purpose. Mr. Jerrold 
goes the length of saying, “Suppose that the President was 
covertly working towards the Empire when he drew this procla- 
mation ”—that of December 2nd—“ it could not be said that he was 
underhand in his policy, or that he was false to the principles of 
government which he had set forth in his writings.” And he also 
lays down that, “having taken up the reins of power, the Presi- 
dent was bound, in the public interest, to hold them firmly, and 
to prevent civil war at all hazards”; and adds, “ That armed 
resistance had been contemplated by the hostile sections of the 
Assembly was made clear by the drafts of decrees found 
among the papers of M. Baze.” But in this view he leaves entirely 
out of account the actual circumstances of the case. The President 
was elected ouly for a certain period, at the end of which he was 
bound by law to lay down his power; and was ineligible for 
re-election. Hence there was no necessity for any arrangements 
on the part of his opponents to depose him by force; and it is 
@ pure fiction that any were made. All that was done was 
that the Assembly, or those who were responsible for its protection 
against a violent attack, thought themselves entitled to provide for 
their own defence. The true version of the position of the 
President was given by M. de Tocqueville in a talk with M. 
Senior, and deserves to be quoted as a commentary on Mr, 
Jerruld’s theory :— 

This is a new phase in our history. Every previous revolution has been 
made by a political party. ‘his is the first time that the army has seized 
France, bound and gagged her, and laid her at the feet of her ruler. 
Napoleon began tu conspire in December 10, 1848. His direct instructions 
to Oudinot and his letter to Ney, only a few months after the election, 
showed his determination not to submit to Parliamentary government. 
Then followed the dismissal of Ministry after Ministry, until he degraded 
the office to a clerkship. Then come the semi-regal progress, then the 
review of Satory, the encouragement of treasonable cries, the selection for 
all the high appointments ir the army of Paris of men whose infamous 
character fitted them to be tools. Then he practically insulted the 
Assembly by his speech at Dijon, and at last, in October, we knew that his 
plans were laid. It was then only that we began to think what were our 
means of defence ; but that is no more a conspiracy than it is a conspiracy 
in travellers to look to their pistols when they see a band of robbers 
advancing. 

This is the answer to all the pleadings of Mr. Jerrold and other 
apologists. It may be admitted that things in 1852 had reached 
a point at which some decisive change was inevitable; but 
what will always be the stain on Louis Napoleon and his con- 
federates was the method which was adopted of violently setting 
aside all constitutional provisions, and like a thief in the night 
garotting the Republican Assembly. It is impossible to im- 
agine anything more fatal to every principle of constitutional 
law or honest government than such an act; and there is really 
something revolting in Mr. Jerrold’s attempt to palliate and make 
light of it, and in his gleeful admiration of the cleverness and deter- 
mination with which the atrocious plot was planned and carried out. 
He describes De Saint-Arnaud “in concert with Magnan, upon 
whom he knew he could implicitly rely, as commander of the 
army of Paris, taking every precaution he could have adopted in 
an enemy’s country on the day of an engagement,” and passes over 
the fact that it was not against an enemy that this gallant general 
was acting, but against his own countrymen. Even De Mau 
comes in for a share of laudation as “an expert policeman,” his 
chief work having been to persuade forty commissaries of police 
to associate themselves with projects of high treason, and to 
arrest people in violation of every form of law. The army had 
also been corrupted in a similar way. Its honest leaders were 
gradually weeded out, and the command placed in the hands of 
the unscrupulous creatures of the President. There not being, in 
fact, a suthcient number of officers in France who cculd be trusted 
to execute this act of treachery with the requisite unscrupulous- 
ness and resolution, the useful Fleury was sent to Algeria to select 
new generals, and the war of the Kabylie was got up to furnish 
them with a pretext for testimonials of military distinction. There 
was never perhaps another such finished example of political 
burglary as this coup d'état. The drums of the National Guard 
were treacherously pierced to prevent the sappel being sounded ; 
the army and police of Paris were in the service of the conspira- 
tors ; “no less than 800 men were put in movement in the dead 
of the night and directed, without awakening suspicion in a single 
citizen, to fifty different places, each detachment remaining ignorant 
of the mission of any other”; and “ within forty minutes” all the 
most eminent men of France had been “ arrested in their beds, 
and conveyed to prison” in cellular cars such as are used for con- 
victs. It should be added that, while Mr. Jerrold’s narrative is 
destitute of any historical value on account of his partisan perver- 
sion and concealment of important facts, it is also disfigured by 
the literary style—a curious mixture of inflation and wi th 
in which it is written. 

ALBERT DURER.* 
a reproductions from engravings by Albert Diirer are 


favourable examples of the services conferred by science upon 
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art. It has sometimes been urged by way of protest against 
popular platitudes that “art only begins where science ends”; 
that machinery and mechanical appliances have for their object 
not so much a super-excellent art result as the economy of labour, 
the reduction of price, and the indefinite multiplication of the 
work produced. And so it happens that connoisseurs who look 
for “quality” feel an absolute horror for “ machine-work,” as 
distinguished from “hand-work.” And yet the time seems 
now come when, by means of photography, aided by further 
chemical and mechanical processes, science, under skilled 
manipulation, may simulate art with considerable success. The 
method employed by M. Amand-Durand in these reproductions 
is said to be kept secret; but there can be little doubt that, 
in common with rival inventions, the first step is to take 
from an engraving on paper a photographic replica. The chief 
difficulty is encountered in the subsequent stage, when the 
photographic plate has to be thrown on to or used as a surface 
whence prints can be taken upon paper. The test of each 

rocess is of course in the result attained; and in the present 
instance so sharp and unbroken are the lines, so clear are the lights, 
so much in keeping is the pervading tone, that the claim is set up 
that these 108 reproductions cannot be distinguished from the 
originals. We may accept it as a tribute to superior merit that 
Professor Colvin employs this process in illustration of papers on 
“ Albert Diirer, his Teachers, his Rivals, and his Scholars.” ‘ By 
the process of M. Amand-Durand,” writes Mr. Colvin, “ employed 
in his hands with the feeling of a true artist, a new copper plate is 
produced from a line engraving or etching, and the impressions from 
this new plateareas good, a for thesentiment ofthe thing (which 
is a good deal), as the original impression from which the plate is 
made.” Indeed we hear from other quarters that so faultless have 
been the facsimiles in the work before us that critics and con- 
noisseurs ure beginning to be seriously disqnieted—an alarm not 
likely to be lessened by an editorial announcement in a recent 
number of the Portfolio as follows :— 

Certain old engravings can be reproduced so accurately by the Amand- 
Durand process as to embarrass even good judges, We have seen specimens 
which would be distinguished with difficulty from any but the very finest 
impressions from the original plates, were it not for the difference between 
old and new paper. 

The danger of mistaking facsimile reproductions for the originals 
is in the work before us provided against by a distinctive mono- 
gram impressed on the back of each plate. This precaution be- 
comes all the more nece inasmuch as the best original 
impressions extant in public collections and private portfolios have 
been freely placed at the dis of the editor. The price at 
which this handsome work is produced, though considerable, 
forms, it will readily be imagined, but a very small percentage 
on the cost of the originals, and thus the argument used by 
the Holbein Society, recently noticed in our columns, holds 
good—that the general public, as well as the individual student, 
iust profit largely by an —— which brings within ready 
reach rare products not accessible to those who do not happen to 
reside within the immediate neighbourhood of libraries or museums. 
The prospect is that, by means of this and of sundry other 
agencies now in action, the student and amateur will have at his 
command portfolios stored with replicas of the chefs-d'auvre of 
Diiver, Schéngauer, Mantegna, and other leaders of distinctive 
schools. The advantages of such collections are manifest. 
Hitherto such art treasures have been so scattered as to render 
close collation difficult, if not altogether impracticable; but now 
it will become possible to arrive at precise judgments, and to 
reduce moot points to something approaching certainty. Devotees 
of art have been long placed at a disadvantage compared with 
students of science, who, by the aid of botanical, zoological, and 
other natural history collections, are able to classify the kingdom 
of nature into genera, species, and so forth. In art the corre- 
sponding divisions into schools, whether on the basis of time, place, 
or character, has been wanting in exactitude. Is it too much to 
expect that, by the accumulation and classification of art facts and 
phenomena in a way now made possible through manifold pro- 
cesses of reproduction, an inductive philosophy may in the ar be 
evolved for art similar to the philosophy which in the Novum 
Organum Bacon built up for science? Such a consummation is 
worth striving for. 

The distinguishing test of any governing master, such as Diirer, 
lies as much in the touch as in the conception. The touch of the 
graver on a metal plate, sng and firm in the pronunciation of 
outlying form, and delicate in modulation of inlying detail, 
responds to the originating conception, even as the hand follows 
the impulse of the brain. And no handwriting on a wall was ever 
more significant in meaning than Diirer’s engraved lines on copper. 
Most of these 108 designs, such for example as the “ Adam and 
Eve” and “ The Nativity,” are almost as well known as the Lessons 
from the Old and the New Testament. And in a certain sense 
the style, by its seriousness and quietism, becomes religious, 
if it can hardly be said to the beauty of holiness. The 
motives are, as it were, intoned in accord with devotional 
feeling, and yet the unity and the concord owe little to chiaro- 
scuro, sup about this time to have been discovered or 
perfected Correggio. Diirer’s engravings have indeed much 
of the “chiaro”—the “lumen siccum,” which may be said to 
represent the clear intellect—and little of the “ oscuro,” the sphere 
of the unknown and of the imaginative. The purpose of the old 
German school was to see every object clearly and sharpl 
detined, and yet there are certain plates here before us in which 


light looks out of shade with the grandeur and mystery of mean- 
ing which belong to darkness visible. The means employed 
is that of lines only, than which no mode of manipulation reveals 
more unreservedly the artist’s mind—lines alternately firm in 
will and facile in fancy, strongly articulate in bone and sinew, yet 
gentle as a smile playing across the features. Diirer in these 
plates may be almost said to have written his autobiography. 

The literary part of this work by M. Georges Duplessis, Conser- 
vator of Prints in the National Li , Paris, though of no very 
exceptional merit, is suflicient for its The catalogue, or 
descriptive list of plates, naturally follows—with some modifica- 
tions—the order of Bartsch, the chief alteration being that certain 
plates, six in number, which the author deems unworthy of Diirer, 
are thrown into an appendix. The classification adopted gives 
precedence to “Adam and Eve” and “The Nativity.” Then 
follows the series known as “ The Passion of Jesus Christ”; after- 
wards come “ The Prodigal Son,” and more than a dozen plates 
dedicated to the Virgin. Subsequently intervene two Hol 
Families and sundry Saints, including “St. Hubert ”; prndinas 4 
appear a few mythological and miscellaneous subjects; then we 
have the famous personation of “Melancholy,” also “ Fortune,” 
“The Great Horse,” “ The Knight, Death, and Devil,” the col- 
lection closing with the much prized portraits of Erasmus, and of 
the artist's friends Pirkheimer and Melanchthon. 

The author's chronology of Diirer’s engraved works divides 
itself into two periods. ‘The first endsin 1503; the second begins 
with that date—Diirer then being in his thirty-second year—and 
extends nearly to the artist's death, which happened in 1528. The 
master for the most part added the date to his monogram—a habit 
all the more fortunate inasmuch as internal evidence alone would 
have left the chronological sequence in some uncertainty ; yet, 
speaking generally, early engravings evince, as would be likely, 
comparative immaturity, while those executed after 1503 prove 
growing experience and skill. It would appear that, beginning 
with the “ Adam and Eve” (date 1504), and advancing onwards to 
“The Knight, Death, and Devil” (1513), “ Melancholy,” of the 
same year, and closing with the portraits of Melanchthon and 
Erasmus, both issued in 1526, “ the keenest of judges cannot detect 
inexperience or fatigue.” For the period of five-and-twenty years 
Albert Diirer did not cease from these labours, and within the 
short space of twelve months he is known to have signed and 
dated no less than fourteen plates; yet, notwithstanding this 
fertility, there is, we repeat, neither weariness, ligence, nor 
falling away. But M. Duplessis has sufficient critical candour to 
admit frankly that Diirer had no predilection for beauty; the 
intelligent interpretation of nature, unperturbed by the notion that 
there is an ideal to be sought out from the highest truth, was for 
him the end of all art. He portrayed Christ as the man, the 
Madonna as the woman, and saints as simple citizens of Nurem- 
berg. Thus M. Duplessis writes :— 


La vierge est pour Albert Diirer une bonne mére de famille allaitant, 
bergant ou caressant son enfant; ce n’est “¢ la mére de Dieu: le Christ 
jugé, allant au Calvaire ou expirant sur la croix, est homme insulté et 
martyrisé ; ce n’est pas un rédempteur: l’artiste habille & la mode de son 
temps et de son pays les personnages qu’il met en scéne, et semble avoir 
assisté en spectateur peu ému aux tristes épisodes de la passion. 


No artist has in recent days been subjected to more critical re- 
search than Diirer; indeed the accumulated literature about him 
would long since have grown oppressive were not the subject-matter 
so worthy of study. Professor Miiller, in his Kunstlerlerikon, ad- 
duces under the head of Diirer no less than seventeen authorities, 
all foreign. In England were published, in 1869 and 1870, two 
lives of the artist, one by Mr. W. B. Scott, the other by Mrs. 
Heaton. In Vienna there has lately appeared from the pen of Dr. 
Moritz Thausing a biography which wins high encomium, its 
worth being also attested by the call for an English edition. 
Then, almost asa matter of course, Mr. Ruskin has meddled and 
muddled with Diirer. Thus, in “Six Lectures on wood and metal 
engraving given before the University of Oxford,” in the cha- 
racter of Slade Professor, this eccentric dogmatist startled 
art circles by the announcement that “ Diirer and Man 
chiefly because of their science, forfeited their place, not only 
as painters of men, but as servants of God. Neither of them 
has left one completely noble or completely didactic picture.” It 
is curious that of three Slade Professors no two agree. A feud 
arose between the London and the Oxford Chairs touching Michael 
Angelo, a master whom Mr. Ruskin, defiant as usual of all autho- 
rity, made it his pleasure to hold up to contempt. And now ona 
scarcely less important theme, touching the art consanguinity 
between Diirer and Mantegna, there arises a tacit schism between the 
sister Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. We have already 
quoted Mr. Ruskin’s judgment ; and how far it lies asunder from the 
opinion of his fellow-Professor may be seen from certain instructive 
and thoughtful pa in course of publication in the Portfolio, 
wherein Mr. Colvin elucidates the relations subsisting between 
“ Albert Diirer and Andrea Mantegna ”—two artists who ob- 
viously had much in common. Yet it may be remembered 
that was no less than forty years older than 
Diirer, and that when the master of Nuremberg visited Venice in 
1506 the master of Padua was on his death-bed. It would seem 
obvious, therefore, that Diirer received more than he gave; and 
the question still remains to be solved, though the solution need 
not be difficult, how Mantegna imbibed the Teutonic spirit which 
he infused into classic form. Nor must we forget, among the 
elucidators of Diirer’s international career, Messrs. Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle’s exhaustive biography of Titian. Among the most 
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interesting of historic interviews are the meetings between great 
artists. hether Diirer ever saw Mantegna in the flesh may be 
doubted, but beyond question he was brought into converse with 
Giovanni Bellini and Titian. The representative master of Ger- 
many obtained much consideration in Italy, and yet the tradition 
prevails that the Venetians carried themselves superciliously, and 
that Titian, to rivalry, painted “ Christ and the Tribute 
Money” in order to prove that he too could finish highly when he 
chose. Diirer, however, as the plates before us abundantly illus- 
trate, was marked by a character of thought and a style of art treat- 
ment distinctively his own; and his Christ-like head, as painted 
by himself, bespeaks the nobility of the man. 


MACGILL’S SONGS OF THE CHRISTIAN CREED.* 


Wé open this little book with a certain feeling of curiosity. 
The views of a “ United Presbyterian ” on medieval hymns 
may be worth knowing. Though the volume appears to be incom- 
plete, or at least, in some way not very easily defined, gives the 
reader an impression of incompleteness, we may judge of it asa 
collection both of original Latin hymns and also of translations 
from English into Latin and even Greek. The title-page is headed 
with the words “ Latin and Greek Texts,” from which we may 
gather that the English text is “non inventus.” But even this 
title does not quite answer to the contents, as we see by locking at 
Hymn Ixxxi., placed to the credit of Stephen the Sabaite. This is 
the famous “ Art thou weary ?” on which we had some remarks to 
make when Mr. Gladstone's Latin version ap , “Scis te las- 
sum?” in the early days, so to speak, of that literary success which 
he has since done so much to obscure. We then hinted at the 
difficulty of finding a version of the original Greek ; and we have 
had occasion since to suspect that only a “ text,” in the ordinary 
sense of the word, existed, and was made good use of by the 
lamented Dr. Neale. We turn, therefore, to Hymn Ixxxi. full of 
expectation. But Dr. Macgill gives us the name only; the version in 
this volume is but a aphrase of Dr. Neale, as his version 
was ostensibly of the Greek. Whether we are right or wrong 
in attributing something of the nature of a —_ fraud to Dr, Neale, 
we cannot be far wrong in saying of Dr. Macgill that his version 
will not for a moment bear comparison either with Mr. Gladstone's, 
or with that which we gave, as in some respects superior, by a 
writer who desired to keep his name a secret. Most readers must 
have guessed the authorship, and there is now, alas! no further 
occasion for concealment. The promise, but half fulfilled, of 
Thomas Godfrey Faussett’s early life, and the regret caused by bis 
early death, must be our excuse for revealing what was but half a 
secret. Dr. Macgill need have no shame at being put third to two 
such translators. We subjoin a verse from each, Here is Mr. 
Gladstone's :— 
Scis te lassum ? scis languentem ? 
Luctu contristaris ? 
Audin’ * Veni, veniensque 
Pace perfruaris.” 
Mr. Faussett gave it thus :— 
Tune fessus—tune pressus 
Cura stas edace 7— 
“ Ad me veni, sisque leni,” 
Est qui dixit, “ pace.” 
After these Dr. Macgill’s version is unmelodious :— 
Sisne lassus erumnosus 
Corde, dic, langueseas ? ” 
Ile dicit : “ Veni Mihi 
Fidens et quiescas.” 
The double rhymes of Mr. Faussett’s hymn gave it a superiority 
not, we think, to be questioned. It is the same with several other 
translations in this volume. They are not to be condemned 
lightly ; but we have perhaps had more practice in Latin rhyme 
on this side of the border; the Scotch writer's verses miss the 
sweetness which, after all, is so important an element in a hymn, 
English or Latin. Take the translation of another, of which we 


have before us Dr. Kynaston’s rendering, the familiar * There isa | 


fountain.” Here is Dr. Macgill’s first stanza, which by the way is 
wrongly spaced by the printer :— 
Sanguis en Emmanuelis 
Fons est prieditus medelis ; 
Quo peccator emundatus 
Sordes abluit reatus. 
This the late High-Master of St. Paul’s gives as follows :— 
Fons Immanuelis venis 
Effluit cruore plenis ; 
Quo se lavet jubet reus 
Culpe qualiscunque Deus. 

Dr. Macgill offers in all twenty-eight Latin versions of modern 
hymns. ey are not all rhymed, and are of very various degrees 
of merit. We may quote one of each kind, selected rather because 
versions of them are already well known. Toplady’s “ Rock of 
Ages,” as it is both a favourite hymn with all sects and schools, and 
has been particularly obnoxious, as it were, to translators, serves 
admirably to test the comparative skill of many scholars. Dr. 
Macgill gives us this for the first verse :— 

Rupes evum fissa quondam 
Pro me, memet in ‘I'e condam ; 
Sanguis et aqua sequentes 
Hastam, latere efluentes, 
Valeant contra peccatum 

Vim delere et reatum. 


* Songs of the Christian Creed. By Hamilton M. Macgill, D.D. Lon- | 
don: Pickering. 


1877. 


There are several well-chosen expressions in this; and it is ee 
to keep, if possible, to the first word of the original. | t 
line is peculiarly happy, both in its literalness and also in @ certain 
likeness its prosody bears to the English “ By the water and the 
blood.” Dr. Kynaston renders the “ Rock” differently, and per- 
haps with more regard to medizeval usage :— 

Petra, pro me fissa quondam, 

Da me intra Te recondam ; 

Rivus sine cruentatus, 

Saucium permanans litus, 

Duplex salus sit, tutela 

Sontis simul et medela. 


But, though the least literal by far, Mr. Gladstone's is by far the 
most spirited, and therefore the most faithful rendering :— 

Jesus, pro me perforatus, 

Condar intra Tuum latus. 

Tu per lympham profluentem, 

Tu per sanguinem tepentem, 

In peccata mi redunda, 

Tolle culpam, sordes munda. 


There are many more which, if our space was unlimited, we might 
quote, but by these three a very fair idea may be formed of the 
difficulties of this kind of composition. Of translations into ordi- 
nary Latin verse Dr. Macgill gives some specimens, of which the 
last verse of “ When I survey ” will suffice as an example :— 

Si totus orbis sit meus, 

Donum foret hoc parvulum ; 

Meipso, vita, mente, vi, 

Tantus amor dignissimus. 
This cannot be considered satisfactory, yet it is the best verse of 
the hymn. The second line inadequately represents 


That were a present far too small. 


By way both of contrast and of demonstrating the superiority of 
the rhyming verse for this kind of composition, we may subjoin 
Mr. Faussett’s :— 

Donum foret tellus tota 

Minus quam ad mea vota, 

En! amori tantis digno 

Mentem, vitam, me, resigno. 

Dr. Macgill’s prefatory remarks and his notices of Latin hymn- 
writers are by no means so free from fault as his hymns. 
Like many others, he has been attracted to the subject by the 
Archbishop of Dublin's Sacred Latin Poetry, and he takes care not 
to wander far from so excellent a leader. But the bias of patriotism 
and of Presbyterianism is too much for him. He is right, if a 
little high-flown, when he remarks on the “ native capacity of 
Latin to embody thought and feeling as far above the range of 
Horace as the heaven is higher than the earth.” He is also safe 
when he goes on to assert that “ rhyme is indigenous to the Latin 
soil,” and that it “is no exotic transplanted from Arabic or Celtic 
ground.” We sympathize, too, in his complaint that few of the 
Roman breviaries can be named “ that are not disfigured by so-called 
hymns ” objectionable alike “ from their want of devotion, from their 
poverty of thought, and their want of poetical conception, as well 
as from their redundancy of compliment” to saints and angels; 
and in his preference for the Paris Breviary, of which he considers 
that the superiority may be inferred “from the charge sometimes 
brought against it that it was prepared under the inspiration of 
Jansenists.” But when Dr. Macgill comes to speak of the 
medieval hymn-writers one by one, the caution and good sense 
which mark his early paragraphs completely fail. There 
is hardly a line in some thirty pages of “ notes, biographical 
and critical,” to which exception might not be taken. We 
begin with Adam of St. Victor, who “ flourished in the twelfth. 
century,” and was, we read, “a monk of the order of St. Victor.” 
On Robert II., the author of the “ Veni Sancte Spiritus,” Dr. 
Macgill remarks that * Capet, who was a vigorous and prudent 
man, became the founder of a dynasty, and his son Robert 
became the progenitor of a long succession of French kings”; 
then follows a series of reflections on “this unworldly monarch, 
like another psalmist,” who “ had formed no high estimate of the 
value of an earthly crown,” who “consecrated his home,” who. 
seng “his own simple lines to his own music,” and soon. The 
comparison with King David is singularly unfortunate. Had 
King Robert shown a little of the Hebrew monarch’s warlike 
ability, his kingdom would have had greater reason to bless him. 
“He refused the kingdom of Italy and the imperial throne of 
Germany,” upon which Dr. Macgill exclaims:— When, we are 
tempted to ask, since his day, have the Kings of France been 
found declining kingdoms, or inditing immortal hymns?” But 
the writer's literary and historical level is best illustrated by his 
account of Sedulius, of whom be makes some curious assertions. 
It is not easy to reconcile such facts as these :—Sedulius was “ the 
first known Scottish writer”; “he flourished in the first half of 
the fifth century ”; and “we do not recognize the conjecture that 
his native Jand was Ireland.” The well-known query with 
which Father Maguire posed Mr. Pope was “ Where was your 
Church before Luther” and a somewhat similar question relates to 
the situationof Moses“ when thecandle was put out.” But, if Sedulius 
| lived about 430, if he was a Scot, and if the Scots had not yet: 

reached Scotiand, what becomes of Dr. Macgill’s opinion? If Sedu- 
lius was a Scot of the early part of the fifth century, and his 
native land was not Ireland, we wish Dr. Macgill had toid us what 
it was. There may be some confusion between the Scots Chris- 
tians in Ireland and the Scots Christians among the Picts after 
! 575; but so long before the Council cf Drumceat most historians 
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would hesitate to claim him positively for modern Scotland. Fol- 
lowing upon this assertion Dr. Macgill treats us to a criticism of 
early Church history in which he remarks that it is “ wrapt in 
mist hopelessly impenetrable.” Then how comes he to be so 
certain about Sedulius? In a note we have King Lucius and Pope 
Eleutherus, and are told that we should give some credence to 
Beda’s story because of the hold it has taken “on the earliest 
annalists of Britain.” Proceeding with the biography of Sedulius, 
we are next given a taste of Dr. Macgill’s Presbyterianism. We 
have seen what his historical opinion is. Here are his theological 
views. The“ first teacher of Sedulius is named in the early Scot- 
tish list of ‘ Bishops,’ but it is the merest fancy to count him as 
aught else than Bishop and Presbyter in the nt pg sense,” which 
Dr. Macgill would no doubt have us understand as being a United 
Presbyterian sense. The critical remarks appended to some of the 
hymns are also ti with sectarian prejudice, though he is 
anxious to speak fairly of Keble, Newman, Francis Xavier, and 
others with whose opinions he differs. In speaking of the “ Dies 
Ire,” which he unhesitatingly ascribes to Thomas of Celano, he 
gives us this emendation, which will serve to show the character 
of the book better than pages of criticism. “There is a reading of 
the verse, ‘Qui iam absolvisti,’ which we deem —— on 
higher grounds than mere manuscript authority. The line just 

uoted turns a baseless conjecture into a personal wrong against 
the earlier life of one of the humblest and gentlest of women; and 
we accept the other reading as not improbably the true one, 
‘ Peccatricem absolvisti.’” An editor of hymns who is above “ mere 
manuscript authority” requires exclusive sources of information 
of another kind. Such information Dr. Macgill appears to possess 
regarding the “ earlier life of one of the humblest and gentlest of 
women”; but we fear he must produce it openly before the readers 
eo Ire” will consent to spoil one of its finest verses at his 

idding. 


DICK TEMPLE.* 


M R. JAMES GREENWOOD, in his novel of Dick Temple, 
+4 deserves the praise of consistency without at the same 
time being exposed to the reproach of sameness. Unlike so man 

of the novelists of the day, S does not pass und repass with eac 

fresh chapter from high lite to low life, and from low life to high 
life. Boswell tells us how the author of the “ Sugar-cane,” for the 
sake of giving greater dignity to his subject, had altered the verse 
that began “ Now, Muse, let's sing of mice” into “ Now, Muse, let's 
sing of rats.” Myr. Greenwood would have been above such weak- 
ness as this. Had he seen that out of mice he could make a more 
striking poem, to mice he would have stuck, unseduced by the 
higher dignity of the rat. He does not care for that chiaroscuro 
of a story which is so dear to many writers. He does not think 
that the blackness of each poisoner or forger must be thrown up 
more strongly by the light that is diffused by some muscular 
Christian or some sainted priest. He does not think that a 
murderer should be balanced by a marquess, and that the low talk 
of a tavern should be strictly proportioned to the fashionable con- 
versation over an afternoon tea. He describes At some 
length the haunts of low thieves; but he does not trouble him- 
self or his readers with the upholstery of a lady's boudoir. He 
is indifferent even to love, whether high or low. There is indeed 
some marrying just at the very end of the book; but there is no 
love-making. In fact, the heroine, or rather the heroines, are only 
introduced to help on the low life of the story. The aunt of the 
one and the father of the other ubject strongly to both the heroes, 
and thus for three volumes keep them from settling down into re- 
spectable life. But while there is nothing but low life, there is, 
as we said before, little sameness. Dick Temple and his two 
friends, Jack Mallet and Sam Softleigh, remain indeed the same 
from the beginning of the story to the end; but in the villains 
whom they come across there is a considerable variety. There is 
scarcely the pretence of a plot, and perhaps the book would have 
been none the worse if even this pretence had not been brought in. 
Mr. Greenwood wishes to describe a very low kind of life, which 
he seems to have studied from nature and not from books, and uses 
his plot simply as a kind of usher to introduce his characters. 
We cannot say that we like his book, or that we are disposed to 
recommend it to our readers. And yet, when compared with 
many stories that come before us, it certainly has its merits. 
Vulgar, low, and offensive as are most of its characters, yet many 
of them may, for all we know, be fairly true to nature. The 
villains who figure in the pages of many of our female novelists 
are equally vulgar, equally low, and still more offensive, while, into 
the bargain, they are like nothing upon the face of the earth. 
There is only one class of women that can have any real know- 
ledge of the everyday life of criminals, and it is not a class 
that is much given to literature. But a writer who, like 
the “ Amateur Casual,” has already shown that he is not afraid 
of making a familiar study of the lowest outcasts, may claim 
to, speak with a certain authority when he takes his readers 
with him from one public-house haunted by thieves to another. 
In the last volume, indeed, Mr. Greenwood’s villains grow very 
dull. They try to rise into a more fashionable life, and the higher 
they rise the more uninteresting they grow. We would not be 
understood to say that in any of the volumes is there enough 


* Dick Temple. A Novel. By James Greenwood. ls. London: 
Chatto & Windus. 1877. 7" 


interest to carry the reader willingly to the end. Thieves’ talk 
and the story of three idle yo “fellows in quest of adventures 
are after a time tiring enough. But Mr. Greenwood is certainl: 
more successful where his thief is an open and avowed thief 

not a pretender to respectability. No one by reading his descrip- 
tions of London criminals is in the least likely to be misled by a 
false enthusiasm for the life of a robber. He describes a thief as 
a mean, cruel, and cowardly wretch, living in constant fear and 
misery. He tells us nothing of the humour and rollicking life of 
an Artful Dodger and a Charley Bates. 

He introduces his reader into this respectable company of 
thieves and blac by means of two Young gentlemen who 
are already well acquainted with a certain kind of life in London 
and a country cousin who comes to see them. This cousin, Mr. 
Sam Softleigh, has scarcely got out of the train at Paddington 
before he is taken in by the “confidence trick” as it is called. 
pase | a young gentleman of great spirit and strength, he does not 
tamely submit to being fleeced, but determines, with the help of 
Dick Temple and his friend Jack Mallet, to take vengeance on 
the rogues who had not only robbed him of his money, but, still 
worse, had wounded his vanity. They find out the haunts of the 
swindlers, and in the disguise of butchers get among them and 
their friends without at first exciting suspicion. In the end a 
great fight takes place, and the three gentlemen, with the help of 
a friendly butcher and a cabman, come off victorious. Mr. Soft- 
leigh, in the moment of victory, rises to real melodramatic great- 
ness. He had recovered his purse, but he felt that “it would be 
unpleasant to deal with it after those shabby rascals have handled 
it”; and so he throws it among them, crying out, “ Here, who'll 
be purser? Catch hold, one of you! Divide it fairly amongst you, 
and don’t forget to let the wives and youngsters have a share.” 
Such a speech as this deserves to be spoken before a sympathetic 
sixpenny gallery just as the curtain is falling. Itis lost at the 
end of a chapter in a novel. The cabman who had proved so true 
a friend introduces them the next day to fresh adventures. The 
windows of his cab had been broken a day or two before by a 
female lunatic when she was being carried off to an asylum. e 
indignation of the chivalrous Sam Softleigh is aroused; and, full 
of ardour for the unfortunate lady, he resolves to visit the asylum. 
Mr. Greenwood is far duller in this part of his story than in his 
descriptions of thieves and their haunts, It is evident that, in dealing 
with madhouses and madmen, he has to draw chiefly on his imagina- 
tion. A writershouldlearn where his powerslie,and should not, unless 
he feels quite sure of his ground, attempt to rise up to the heights 
of lunacy. An accurate and carefully drawn picture of a low 
London thief is after all a more meritorious performance than the 
too ambitious sketch of a woman out of her senses. 

Mr. Softleigh, a short time after his visit to the asylum, sets off 
for Highgate, to the great amusement of his friends, to see Whit 
tington’s Stone. Then he comes across a poor broken-down old 
fellow who gains his living by taking carrier-pigeons out to a 
certain distance from Whitechapel and letting them off at 
stated times. Each owner of a pigeon paid him so much a bird 
for his trouble. This old fellow strikes us as by far the most 
natural character in the whole book, and his story is not without 
interest. He had been a well-to-do tradesman in a small way of 
business, but he had given up all his spare time to pigeon- 
fancying. He thus describes those happy days :— 

I was never what you might call a betting man. As I told you before, 
the “ fancy” was always my delight—rabbits and pigeons chiefly, though 
now and then I did a little with dogs—but pigeons was, and is, and always 
will be my delight. I bred ’em for flying, scores and scores of ’em, and 
there was never a match within ten miles but I was there, and always ready 
with a fiver or a tenner to lay on a good un. Joe Muggeridge lived next 
door. A sporting barber he was, and we was the best of friends. Lord 
bless me, when I look back on them times, and thinksof the many happy 
hours we have spent amongst the chimbley-pots, with our pipes and a can of 
beer, enjoyin’ the evening breeze, and watching our one and tumblers 
a disportin’ of themselves above our heads, it seems like a dream that it 
should come to this—that it is in human natur’ to hide under a sleek out- 
side such a awful amount of willany and windictiveness as that unrelenting 
wagabone showed towards me. On’y that he is an uncommon long man, 
and I am shortish, you might have took us for a twin, we chummed on so 
comfortable. The trap-door of my cockloft, sir, was never closed against 
Joe, and his was as free to me, and we used to wisit each other that way 
quite as frequent as by the street-door, Good Lord, when I think on how 
intimate we used to be—on that time when he was ill, and the young man 
what was his ’casional failed him, and never come a-Sunday morning, 
which was Muggeridge’s busiest time for shaving, and he sent for me, and 
says, “ Barney, would you do a neighbourly act, and polish off a few of 
’em.” I did it,and wery nigh got my head punched by a stableman for 
slicing off a favourite pimple; and that other time when / was ill and 
couldn’t leave my bed, which was in the attic—how Joe would wery kindly 
take his pipe as usual on the roof, and give me the benefit of fresh air in 
his conversation by talking to me down the chimbley ! 


Everything went on very well till one day, as the two friends 
were out on the roof,a stray pigeon of surprising merit came 
hovering overhead and at last settled down on the poor old 
fellow’s trap-board. In a moment it was caught, but Joe 
Muggeridge claimed, but claimed in vain, to share in the prize. 
His triend, Barney Badger, maintained that it was all his. Barney, 
convinced of the superiority of his pigeon to all ) gave in the 
world, stakes all his property on the success of the bird in an 
approaching match. His old friend Muggeridge, turned now to be 
his bitterest enemy through jealousy of his luck in catching the 
stray pigeon, the day before the match is to come off, makes a hole 
through the party-wall that divides the two houses and lets in 
through it a cat. The pigeon is eaten, and Barney is a ruined man, 
with such a hatred of cats that he cannot even contain himself 
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when he hears from Mr. Softleigh the immortal story of Dick ) 
Whittington and his Cat. By the help of Barney, the three 
friends are introduced into another thieves’ meeting, and come 
across @ woman dying of — with the most absurdly 
romantic and impossible story. ith her Mr. Greenwood fails 
just as much as he does with the mad woman. Such kind of ex- 
tra t romance he should leave to the lady novelists. 

In the third volume Mr. Greenwood relates the knaveries of two 
scoundrels who aimed at higher game than the miserable thieves 
to whom he first introduces his readers. As we have already said, 
we cannot a mae him on his success when he attempts to 
deal with the higher orders of swindlers and ruffians. The three 
friends first expose these two scoundrels, are then taken in by them 
and nearly ruined, and at last in a second grand piece of melodrama 
completely defeat them. The last tableau of all, with its terrific fight 
between the rogues and the honest men, is very dull and heavy. 
We must do Mr. Greenwood the justice to say that he wastes no 
time in winding up the story when once the villains had been dis- 
ag of. The hero is left senseless from a tremendous blow on 

is skull from the robber's life-preserver, only two pages off the 
end of the story. What is even worse, at the time that he receives 
the blow he is still at variance with the father of the lady with 
whom he is in love. But in two s he recovers both his senses 
and the affections of this stern old ntleman, and he receives the 
hand of his daughter. His friend, Hick Temple, gets married also; 
snd the three friends settle down into quiet life. We cannot but 
feel grateful to a writer who does not in one and the same story 
inflict on us criminals and lovers. Either class, as they are usually 
described in our novels, are dull enough. Together, they are more 
than the patience of a reader can easily bear. Mr. Greenwood 
evidently knows where his strength lies ; and leaving, as he does, 
lovers and love-making to the countless host of female novelists, 
may fairly ask that they should leave criminals to him. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


EMOIRS, autobiographies, and collections of correspondence 
IVI have been unusually abundant of late. The third volume of 
M. Doudan’s Letters * does not, as was originally supposed, bring 
this interesting publication to aconclusion ; a further instalment is 
promised, which will include the author's Essaz sur les révolutions 
du goit. In the meanwhile we may spend our time profitably 
amongst our doctrinaire friends, wandering from Coppet to Broglie, 
from Paris to Gurey, beginning in 1832 with a letter addressed to 
Schlegel, and ending on the 14th of July, 1859, a few days after 
the of Villafranca, These letters are not the mere tittle- 
tattle of an ordinary They will be found to contain many 
interesting details on the literary and political events of the day ; 
together with estimates of character given with the accuracy of a 
shrewd observer, and, we need not say, with some severity when the 
late Empire and its ee come under discussion. M. Doudan, 
for instance, remarks of M. Granier de Cassagnac that he seems to 
wage war in favour of order and religion with a pack of blood- 
hounds. What would he have said had he been present the other 
day when M. Paul de Cassagnac interrupted the Republican orators 
ninety-seven times ? 

M. Philaréte Chasles +, too, addresses us from outre-tombe. His 
idea of memoir-writing is not a peculiar one, for it is borrowed 
from Saint-Simon ; but it is not on that account either more justi- 
fiable or more likely to inspire confidence. Your true autobiographer, 
if we may believe M. Chasles, may legitimately vent his spite on 
those who have been unfair and ill-mannered enough to neglect 
him. Readers who are at all acquainted with the history of the 
French seventeenth century know that many of Saint-Simon’s 
verdicts have long since been annulled as unjust; and in the same 
manner our descendants will hardly be disposed, even on M. Phi- 
laréte Chasles’s authority, to pronounce M. Guizot a sophist. There 
are certainly some very happy hits in the book before us, and the 
character of the Imperial Government has never been more correctly 
described ; but the evident animus which has suggested certain 
portraits will unfortunately lead people to distrust the value of the 
whole gallery. 

Before joining the democratic party, and taking the nom de 
plume of Daniel Stern, the Countess d’Agoult had belonged to 
the Faubourg Saint-Germain {; her own family and that of her 
husband were connected with the most illustrious names of the old 
Monarchy : and if the “ Bible Guiot de Provins ” records a Flavigny 
amongst other medieval celebrities, we find the D’Agoults on the 
rolls of the French army, serving their country with zeal and dis- 
tinction. No one, therefore, could have been in a better position 
for describing faithfully Paris salons at a time when those centres 
of intellectual and social life still existed, and the volume of 
recollections she has left behind her is most entertaining con- 
sidered from this point of view. Mme. d’Agoult has well pointed 
out the difference ecoeen the salons of the old noblesse and those 
of the bourgeoisie ; she shows that the advance of democracy must 
necessarily strike a blow at intellectual society, and that whilst, 
on the one hand, the increasing taste for luxury and the absorbing 
claims of money-making have superseded more wholesome social 
enjoyments, on the other, politics have supplanted literature 


* Mélanges et lettres. Par X. Doudan. Vol. III. Paris: Lévy. 
+ Mémoires de Philaréte Chasles. Vol. 11. Paris: Charpentier. 
t Mes souvenirs. Par Daniel Stern. Paris: Lévy. 


and transformed drawing-rooms into clubs Daniel Stern’s 
Souvenirs, with their amusing sketches of well-known public cha- 
racters, are a valuable addition to our library of memoirs. The 
resent volume stops at the year 1833; we hope that it will be 
ollowed by reminiscences of the republican and free-thinking 
epoch in the life of the author. 

MM. E. and J. de Goncourt have earned a threefold reputa- 
tion in the literary world.* We say nothing now of their novels, 
which are the ne plus ultra of realism; but their historical 
works (Histotre de Marie Antoinette, Histoire de la société fran- 
caise pendant la Révolution et pendant le Directoire, &c.) are written 
in so different a style that they hardly seem the production of the 
same authors; and the Portraits intimes du dix-huitiéme siecle strike 
us as being perfect specimens of that talent which consists in 
framing biographical gems from the slightest materials possible. 
The quarto volume lately published under their name, splen- 
didly printed and sumptuously illustrated, is another addition to 
the Portraits intimes. We may regret that the subject of it 
should have been as notorious for her abandoned life as she was 
celebrated for her wit; but the green-room of the opera was not a 
school of virtue, especially during the eighteenth century; and it 
would certainly be impossible to understand fully the character of 
French society a hundred years ago if we took no notice of 
Sophie Arnould, Mlle. Guimard, and Mile. Gaussin. 

t is somewhat remarkable that the correspondence of Queen 
Henrietta Maria should never have been published yet in the 
original.t Mrs. Everett Green gave a translation of it several years 
ago; but surely the letters of a French princess deserved to be 

rinted, if at all, just as they came from her pen. Count de 
favourably known by several important historical 
works, has undertaken this task, and has edited the letters in 
question as the ptéces justificatives of a detailed and excellent 
biography of the Queen whom Bossuet took as the subject of one 
of his finest funeral orations. What our author modestly calls 
an étude historique is really a volume of high merit, based upon a 
careful study of the most important contemporary evidence, both 
French and English. It is divided into thirteen chapters, corre- 
sponding with the leading events in the life of Henrietta Maria, 
and takes her from her birth at the Louvre to her tinal retreat in 
the convent at Chaillot. The last years of her agitated and 
romantic career had not before been described with the detail 
which the interest of the subject called for. Count de Baillon has — 
fortunately been able to consult the MS. memoirs of Father 
Cyprien de Gamaches, one of the Queen’s chaplains, who enjoyed 
for a long time her fullest confidence. The French editor gives 
Mrs. Everett Green all the praise she deserves for the care and 
skill she has displayed in publishing the translation of the Queen’s 
letters preserved in the British Museum. These documents ap- 
pear to have been transcribed by a copyist who did not know one 
word of French, and it was extremely difficult to make out their 
real meaning; they are all printed with studious accuracy, and 
the author has added a number of other letters preserved in the 
French Foreign Office, the Imperial Library at St. Petersburg, 
and elsewhere. A portrait and a fac-simile add to the interest of 
d’Aubignés 7; may almost be considered 
i *Aubigné’s Tragiquest may almost considered in 
the of of the xteenth The Court of 
the Valois supplied the poet with ghastly pictures; and, as we read 
his vigorous lines, we fancy we hear the tramp of the rettres 
through the desolated provinces of France, or the shouts of Catherine 
de’ Medici’s Italian followers hunting down the unfortunate 
Huguenots in the streets of Paris on St. Bartholomew’s Day. 
MM. Réaume and de Caussade, the editors of D’Aubigné’s works, 
have had the great advantage of free access to the late Colonel 
Tronchin’s splendid library at Bessinges in Switzerland, where 
the original MS. of the Zragiques is religiously kept. A copy of 
the same poem, now amongst the Harleian MSS. at the British 
Museum, has also supplied some ey readings. 

Notwithstanding blemishes which will be apparent to readers 
of Mr. Kinglake’s work, there is no doubt that M. Camille 
Rousset’s volumes § will add to the reputation of their author; 
they have cost him two years’ assiduous labour, and were 
composed at the time when Rousset was busy collecting materials 
for his history of Louvois. Examined by the light of events 
now taking place, the account of the campaign of 1854 is doubly 
interesting. The scandalous want of military preparations on the 
part of the French was pointed out by Marshal Saint-Arnaud to 
the Emperor in a letter dated Gallipoli, May 26, 1854; that 
letter has not escaped M. Rousset’s attention, and suggests a com- 
parison with the care and forethought which facilitated the expedi- 
tion of 1830 against Algiers. Our author's style appears at its best 
in his description of the siege of Sebastopol. A good atlas supple- 
ments the work, and enables us to follow the vicissitudes of 
the war. 

The French army is at present in a transitional state ; the schools 
of Saint-Cyr and Fontaivebleau, established for the training of staff 
officers, have been considerably moditied ; and it is of the highest 
importance that, before a new organization is adopted, information 


* Sophie Arnould, @aprés sa correspondance et ses mémoires inédits, Par 
E. et J. de Goncourt. Paris: Dentu. 
+ Henriette Marie de France, reine d Angleterre: étude historique. Par 
le comte de Baillon. Suivie de lettres inédites. Paris: Didier. 
CEuvres d’ Agrippa d’ Aubigné. Vol. IV. Les Tragi Publiées 
MM. Réaume et de Paris: Lemerre. 
and Histoire de la guerre de Crimée. Par M. Camille Rousset. 2 vols. 8vo., 
an Atlas. Paris and London: L. Hachette & Co. 
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should be collected from all quarters. With this view a writer, 
whose name does not appear on the title-page of his book, has 
translated from the German the regulations, programmes, and 
other documents connected with the Berlin War Academy, and 
has appended to them remarks which will _ toshow where and 
to oe extent the military training now adopted in France is 
deficient.* 

A few years ago the Revue contemporaine published fragments 
from the memoirs of General de Brandt, rendered into French b 
Baron Ernouf. These fi ents, now completed and collected, 
in the of a volume in the Bibliotheque Charpentiert, 
and are particularly gee affording material for the military 
history of our French neighbours. Born in that part of Poland 
which had been annexed to Prussia, Baron Brandt joined the 
Polish auxiliaries known by the name of regiments of the Vistula, 
and served under the French standards from 1808 to 1813 in 
Spain, in Russia, and in Germany. Wounded and taken prisoner 
at the battle of Leipzig, he afterwards entered the Prussian ser- 
vice; but from the tone of his memoirs it is plain that his sym- 
pathies were always on the side of France, and that the early part 
of his military career was that which had left him the pleasantest 
recollections. The present amusing volume, for the translation of 
which we are indebted to Baron Ernouf, is full of anecdotes illus- 
trating camp life at a time when nearly the whole of the Continent 
was a field of battle. 

If it is always true that in the multitude of counsellors there is 
safety, France ought to be just now the safest nation in the world. 
We might make a perfect library out of all the plans of regenera- 
tion, models of constitutions, &c., which have been recently thrown 
into the market ; and M. Laugel is but the latest of a long series 
of reformers who, following in the wake of Sieyés, are endeavour- 
ing to deduce from the intellectual, religious, and social sympa- 
thies of France the elements of its political constitution. Hi 
book {¢ is evidently the result of much thought and study, though 
some of the conclusions it puts forth are unfavourable to the 
Republican form of government. 

e may dismiss with a mere mention an anonymous writer's 
essay on the hackneyed subject of Mary Stuart.§ It is a review of 
M. Wiesener’s monograph on the p Ante written by a strong 

tisan of Mary, and giving within a brief compass the principal 
events of her life. 

We have lately had occasion to remark on the revival of geo- 
graphical studies in France. The learned works of MM. Reclus, 
Desjardins, and Vivien de Saint-Martin, appear to have created 
a sort of revolution in that branch of science, and the Jevue de 
géographie ||, edited by M. Drapeyron, professes to systematize and 
foster the pursuit of geographical knowledge. Founded at the 
beginning of this year, it is issued in monthly parts, and we have 
now before us the first six /ivratsons, which enable us to form 
some idea both of the programme laid down by the editor, and of 
the manner in which it has been carried out. It is evident that 
the science of geography is related to almost the whole range of 
human learning; it touches on archeology and on politics; it 
deals with the present and the past, onl elites itself with 
equal force to scholars for whom the _—_ of the day have no 
interest, and to statesmen who consider ancient history a subject 
fit only to occupy the time of dilettantt. The Revue géographique 
appeals to all of students, and one of its chief merits 
is the variety of the subjects it elucidates. M. Drapeyron 
opens his review with an excellent article on the transformation 
of political science through the medium of geography; his coad- 
jutors take us to every part of the globe, and examine geography 
in its relations with all other topics. Thus M. Ubicini treats of 
the problem of Turkish civilization, M. Gaffarel gives a detailed 
account of French Guiana, and M. Langeron writes the life of 
Magellan. Each number contains a summary of news and notices 
of recent publications. 

The yearly report published by M. Garcin de Tassy on the 
progress of the Hindustani language and literature {] is as interest- 
ing as usual. Europeans will be astonished at finding the great 
amount of intellectual activity which exists amongst the various 
nationalities of India. Mr. Bosworth Smith’s Mohammed and 
Mohammedanism ap to have created quite a sensation, and 
the Urdu translation by Professor Mir Auled Ali has enabled the 
Mahommedan population to see that their prophet has found a 
champion in England. 

Under the title La Gréce avant les Grecs **, M. Benloew has pub- 
lished a treatise which deals with ethnological and philological 
questions, What race of people inhabited Greece before the 
appearance of the Hellenes? such is the problem stated in its 
simplest form. The by Tycander to his 

ww some light on this point; 
bania was 


* L’académie de guerre de Berlin. Paris: Dumaine. 
t+ Souvenirs Dun officier polonais, Traduits le Baron Ernouf. 
Paris: Charpentier. 
La France politique et sociale. Par D. Lau Paris: Germer- 


§ La vérité sur Marie Stuart, @aprés les documents nouveaux. Paris: 


||. Revue de géographie. Dirigée par M. Ludovic Drapeyron. Livr. 1-6. 
Paris: Thorin. 

| La langue et la littérature Hindoustanies en 1876. Par M. Garcin de 
Tassy. Paris: Maisonneuve. 

** La Gréce avant les Grecs. Etude par Louis Benloew. Paris: 
Maisonneuve. = 


indeed of the highest importance in elucidating the Peso! 
of Greek antiquities; and, finally, M. Benloew thinks hi 
— in treating from an entirely new point of view what was 
itherto considered as definitively settled. He begins by par a | 
us that William von Humboldt, in studying the phy an 
archeology of Spain, had come to the conclusion that the Basques 
were the modern representatives of the ancient Iberi, and that 
they might really be considered as the lineal descendants of the 
primitive inhabitants of the peninsula, In like manner, according 
to M. Benloew, we can now form some idea of who were the 
original occupants of Greece. The Albanian language is, he con- 
tends, the only one which accounts satisfactorily for the signification 
of certain proper names which are not of Hellenic growth; and 
as there is no doubt that when the Hellenes arrived in Greece 
they found the country already occupied by a comparatively 
civilized on ulation, so we are justified in believing that the 
present inhabitants of Albania are the descendants of the tribes 
who possessed the land in the Stone and Bronze ages. M. Benloew 
describes in a most curious chapter the prehistoric civilization 
of Greece, and brings us down to the time when Homer sang 
the struggle between Europe and Asia under the walls of Troy. 

M. Antonin Proust has printed in a handy volume a French 
translation of Prince Bismarck’s correspondence*, giving us by 
way of preface an account of the rise and progress of the Penden 
monarchy. Nearly a hundred years ago, Count de Vergennes pre- 
dicted that Germany, if not kept within proper bounds, would 
soon assume an influence dangerous to the best interests of Europe. 
Such is the text which M. Prout has taken for his historical 
disquisition, and he develops it with an earnestness quite cha- 
racteristic of a Frenchman longing for da revanche. The corre- 
spondence is well translated, and accompanied, wherever needful, 
by explanatory notes. 

If we wish to have some idea of what a dramatic perform- 
ance in Paris was during the reign of Louis XIV., the best 
thing we can do is to read the amusing treatise of M. Lavoixt, 
evidently written from the best contemporary sources. The 
play to be performed was the Misanthrope, and our author 
goes so much into detail about the construction of the theatre, 
the decorations, scenery, and properties, that we almost fancy 
we see all that is going on. A second chapter is taken up 
by the acturs; La Thorilliére, Lagrange, Mlle. de Brie, Mlle. du 
Parc are introduced to us, and we are asked to compare the merits 
of the “ Hétel de Bourgogne” and the “ Troupe du Marais.” 
The spectators come next, and M. Lavoix takes the opportunity 
of enumerating the principal celebrities of the grand siécle, those 
well-known characters who 8 in the memoirs of Cardinal de 
Retz and Saint-Simon and in Mme. de Sévigné’s letters. The last 
few pages are devoted to an excellent critique of the play itself. 
This unpretending sketch should be studied as the complement of 
Moliére’s masterpiece. 

The title of M. Burty’s new volume { is the worst part of it ; 
the expression petits maitres seems absolutely meaningless, unless 
we are to suppose that he intends to classify the subjects of his bio- 
graphies under two heads, the dit majores being the maitres and 
the dii minores the petits maitres. M. Burty treats of art with 
the skill of one who is himself an artist, and his sketches are 
valuable critiques on the contemporary school of French painters 
and draughtsmen. The chapter on Sainte-Beuve considered as 
an art critic places in a new and interesting light one of the greatest 
French journalists of modern times; and the chapter devoted to 
Diderot is an admirable tribute to the man of genius who con- 
sented to harness himself with the cold and passionless D'Alembert 
to the lumbering waggon of the Encyclopédie. Diderot’s salons 
had never been accurately published till M. Assézat undertook to 
prepare a new and complete edition of the philosopher’s works ; 
they rank among his best productions, and, supplemented by 
a large number of separate essays, form a striking collection of 
original remarks on the various branches of the fine arts. 

. Ravyaisson has published in the Revue archéologique, and 
reprinted separately, an article which ought to produce a sensa- 
tion in our museums and sculpture galleries.§ Thirty years ago 
Cousin pointed out the necessity of treating the French seven- 
teenth-century classics as we treat the t poets and prose- 
writers of antiquity ; he showed that we not possess the real 
text of Pascal, Mme. de Sévigné, La Bruyére, &c., but that the 
standard editions of these writers were mere restorations and 
emendations which varied widely from the original works. M. 
Ravaisson lays down a similar theory with reference to the con- 
tents of our sculpture collections, and he says that, if the com- 
pilers of catalogues, instead of copying blindly from one another, 
would examine for themselves the monuments they mention, they 
would soon find that a great proportion of these remains of ancient 
art have been so tampered wit by restorers that it is difficult 
to distinguish in a statue or group the portion which really belongs 
to antiquity. M. Ravaisson’s strictures, illustrated by engravings, 
show, in the first place, that the catalogues of the Louvre and 
other galleries are full of gross misstatements; and, secondly, 
that in many cases the master-pieces of antiquity have been 
clumsily and stupidly treated. 


* Le prince de Bismarck, sa correspondance. Par Antonin Proust. 
Paris: Decaux. 
+ La premiére représentation du “ Misanthrope.” Par Henri Lavoix. 
Paris: Lemerre. 
} Maiires et petits maitres. Par Ph. Burty. Paris: Charpentier. 
La critique des sculptures anti au musée du Louvre, 
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The International Exhibition of Philadelphia * will have pro- ) 
duced, amongst other results, that of making Europe better 
acquainted with the common schools of the United States, their 
training, and their methods of teaching. MM. Buisson and 

have undertaken to make a selection from the exercises 

sent in by the <= and these exercises, extending over @ wide 

of know Me and embracing various branches of science as 

as ates | give one a high opinion of the educational 
training afforded by the middle-class schools of America. 


.* Devoirs Pécoliers américains, recueillis a T ition de Philade!phie. 
Par F. Buisson et E. Legrand. Paris and London: L. Hachette & Co. 


PUBLIC READING and SPEAKING.—The Rev. ALEX, 
J.D. D'ORSEY.B.D., gives PRIVATE LESSONS to Members, Clergymen, Barristers, 
and others, at 13 Prince’s Square, Bayswater. 


Ross: ALL SCHOOL.—TEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
(£40 to £20 a year) to be competed fur October 9. Ages under Fifteen and a half and 
ema it Ratio men’s Sons. ymen's, uineas 
without Nom ition, 10 Guineas Hew the HEAD MASTER, Rossall School, 
eetw 


IGHGATE SCHOOL.—SIR ROGER CHOLMELEY’S. 
FOUNDATION.—There will bean ELECTION in July to EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS 
year, tenable for Four years. 
f th fe ill be to Da s attending the School, if duly quali- 
the ‘Six tre all candidates of under the age of 
Ww uly 
lication to be made to the Rev. the HraD-MASTER, School House, Highgate. N. 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


THE UNITED STATES. 

The Annual Subscription to the SaturpAy Review, including 
postage to any part of the United States, is £1 10s. 4d., or 
87 58 gold, and may be forwarded direct to the Publisher, Mr. 
Davip Jones, at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, or 
to Mr. B. F. Sevens, American Agency, 4 Trafalgar Square, 
London. International Money Orders can be sent from any 
office in the United States, and Subscriptions, payable in advance, 
may commence at any time. 


The Saturnpay Review is duly registered for transmission abroad. 


Now ready, VOLUME XLIII., bound tn cloth, price 16s, Cloth 
Cases for Binding all the Volumes, price 2s. each. Also, 
Reading Cases, price 2s. 6d. each, May be had at the Office, or 
through any Bookseller. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


v THE SOCTETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.— 
The EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN. 5 Pall Mall East. From 
Nine till Seven. s. Catalogue, 6d. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


Der GREAT WORKS, “ The BRAZEN SERPENT,” 
the bone GALLERY 35 New Bond Street. Daily, Ten to Six. Is. 


LIJAH WALTON.—EXHIBITION of WATER-COLOUR 
DRAWINGS—EGYPT. NUBIA. and ad the NILE with @ number of fine Alpine and 
other Works. Now OPEN at Burlington Gallery 191 Piccadilly. Ten to Six. , 


RoxAL DRAMATIC COLLEGE. 
QUEEN. 

SPECIAL Council of of the Comes and the Committee appointed at the 

last Generel Met now making an earnest effort to place the Institution on a firm and 

any eligible candidates awaiting sdmisaion are excluded from lack of 

of the sal templated 0 on of the Collere. 
w 

e this good work of al ii lovers and the Public lly is 

urgently invited. Donations of of Ten Guineas and 

constitute a the Bankers, Messrs. COUTTS « 


Strand. or to the SECABTABY, ot maybe forwarded 


ARSHIPS.—CHERBOURG, GT. MALVERN 

for Eton, Harrow, inchester, and the Public nerally).—The 

Annual Ss for FOUR OPEN SCHOLA ARSH a. Two of 100 Guineas, Two of 

50 Guineas a year, for Boys under Thirteen on day o: f Examination, will commence on 

Monday, July 30. Harrow Scholarship gained last March. For full particulars, address the 
Rev. the HEAD-MASTER. 


[HE ‘HE INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE, GODESBERG, near 

.on the Rhine.—Established as a Private School fa 1852 ; removed to Godesberg as 
the Pant be College in 1867 ; reorganized in 1877 with a Permanent Staff of Masters, 
having a lite interest in the College. At present PUPILS can be received only in the pesasiog® 
School-house, or in the house of the French Master. Terms, 80 Guineas per annum.—Apply to 
the Head-Master, Dr. A. BASKERVILLE. 


(THE | COLLEGE SCHOOL, STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 

Warden—The Rev. J. D. COLLIS, D.D. Head-Master—E. FYNES-CLINTON, M.A., 
with Eight other Resident Masters. 150 BOYS prepared for the Universities, Professions, 
Military. Naval, Indian, and Civil Service Competitions, and the Public Schools. A Scholar- 
ship to Oxford of £40 for Three years, annually in October. Terms, 60, 70, and 80 Guineas. 
Sons of Clergy 10 Guineas less. 


BRUCE CASTLE SCHOOL, TOTTENHAM. 
Head-Master—Rev. W. ALMACK, M.A. (successor to Dr. HILL). 
BOYS prepared for the Wate pepeien, Professional Life, the Civil Service, and the Public 
Schools.—For Prosp Lis: &c., apply to the HEAD-MASTE: 


(TOTTENHAM SCHOOL.—For information as to Terms and 


Scholarships, apply to A. R. ABBOTT, Head-Master. 


GCARBOROUGH. —The Rev. J. BEDFORD, M.A., Oxford 
(late Scholar dben Lincoln Coll., and for six years Head Cl sre) Assistant-Master at 
xbarey School), by Mr. H. Vyvyan-Ropinsoy, B.A. (Jun. Opt.) Cambri 

DUCATES BOYS the Publie “Schools, &e. Full particulars on application. Fees 
sy lacus Seven and Twelve, 100 Guineas a year. 


Sc ARBOROUGH. — Mr. BERNSTEIN (Chancellor's Gold 

Medallist, Private Tutor_in Lord Bo aeroke'e family, and sometime Lecturer in 
University) receives TWELVE GENTLEMEN'S for thorough education 
in Classics, Prose and Verse Composition, — San Languages. ba preparation given 
for Eton. I Harrow, and Shrewsbury. Fees, 60 to 100 Guineas, according to age. 


JOOLWICH, SANDHURST (LINE), COOPER'S HILL, 
and CIVIL SERVICE. —Rev. Dr. HUGHES, Wrang. Joh. Col.Cam., who has passed 
over 300, receives TWELVE PUPILS for the above. High Assistance. —Ealing, w. 


wits, SANDHURST.—MORGAN JENKINS, M.A. 

Wrangler). prepares PUPILS for the above. Has passed five out of the’ first six 
pupils pd up for Woolwich, one January 14 last, one July 15 last, and one January 15, 
1876. Has also twice passed three out of four for Sandhurst.—Address, 50 Cornwall Road, 
‘Westbourne Park. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR ETON, HARROW, RUGBY, &e. 
UNNINGHILL HOUSE, Sunninghill, Berks.—The Rev. 


HERBERT_W. SNEYD-KYNN ERSLEY, LL.M., Trinity College, Cambridge, 
assirted by HUGH FRASER-THORNBER, M.A., Queen’ s College, Oxford, and by other Masters, 
reccives BOYS between the ages of Eight and Fifteen, to prepare for Eton, Harrow, Winches- 
ter, Rugby, Charterhouse, Wellington, and other Public Schools, and also for the Royal Navy. 
Specia! attention will be paid to the study of French and modern subjects. Except in the case 
of Brothers, every Boy has a separa m. Sunninghill House—distant half-a-mile from 

the Ascot Station of the L. & — -W. R.—stands high, on gravel soil, in 11 acres of land near 
Ascot Heath and Windsor Fore 
References e Rev. J. Ww. M.A., Head of St. Michael's School, Aldin House, 


§ ynnersl Esq. 
Stipendiary Magistrate of) Birmin Potts, Eea. M.A Master of Fettes 
College, Edinburgh); The Rev. F. St. John Thackeray.) _ (Assistant-Master at Eton); T 
Robertson, M.A. (Assistant- Master at Harrow); H. Lee Warner, Esq., M.A. (Assistant- 
Masier at Rugby) ; and others. 
apply to the Rev. H. W. SNEYD-KYNNERSLEY, Sunninghill House, 
unninghi 


IRST CLASSMAN in Moderations (Oxford) desires to 
READ with PUPILS for the Public Schools or the University, during a part of July 
or August.—Address, A. B., Founders’ Hail, E.C. 


OXFORD EXAMINATIONS.—A CLERGYMAN, M.A., of 
Ch. Ch., Oxford, for Fifteen Years a Private Tutor in the Uepee will reside in 
Read with PUPILS for Matricu- 


Brighton from the middle of August till October 12, and can 
lation, or for the subsequent Classical Examinations.—Rev. M. A., 43 George Street, P 


LIFTON GIRLS’ HIGH  SOHOOL. 
his School will be a in January next. The Council intend to elect a HEAD- 
M ISTRESS early in Octo! Salary £300 and Capitation Fee of £2 for every Scholar — 
100 to 200, and “ £1 for every Scholar above 200.—Applications, with Testimonials, to be se 
by_September 15th to_one of the Honorary Secretaries, Miss CATHERINE W. TaRWOnTE, 
21 Victoria Square ; or Lieut.-Colonel Pears, Enfield Villa, Clifton, Bristol. 


may ENGAGEMENT WANTED by a LADY. 


erman, French, and Italian, acquired abroad. Good Music and Drawing.—Address, 
M.. Hill Square. 


A PRINCIPAL is REQUIRED, at once, for the DOVETON 
COLLEGE, MADRAS. The College includes a School Department, on the model of 
a Grammar School, as well as the College proper, in which Students are Educated for the 
B.A. degree in the University of Madras. Both departments are under the care of 
Principal. The Salary is 500 rupees per mensem, with ¢ free house and grounds, and permis- 
sion to keep Boarders. The entire emoluments may be fairly reckoned as ary to, at 
least, £800 ~e annum. Applications, with copies of testimonials, must be sent, before July 15, 
either to the Rev. W. MILLER, Thurso, Caithness, or to the Rev. E. SELL, Ueavitree, Exeter, 
by a jointly ¢ the selection | will be made, and from whom any further information can be 
must be G of a British U: y. The will be for 


five: 


pad ANTED for ENDOWED at 


Greenwich under the provisions of Endowed Schools Act. also to appoint a HEAD- 
MISTRESS for a similar new School for 300 Girls. n Pee to the M religious qualifications 
essential. “Fixed Stipends, £100 each, with 30s. Capitation to the Master and 25s. to 
Mistress. but no Residence. Boys’ School probably ready for opening at Michaelmas. Girls? 
School after Christmas Holidays. Both expected to fill quickly. 

Applications, with copies of Testimonials (not exceeding Six), must be made on Forms, to ig 
obtained on — a stamped and directed envelope to the Undersigned. and must be sent 


him by Jul 
Order, JOHN BATCHELO 
Crooms Hill, Greenwich, June 26, 1977. el Clerk to the Charity. 


“PORTANT NOTICE to THOSE INTERESTED in 
EDUCATION.—The present Owners of the College Buildings, at Balmoral Station, Bel- 
fast. desire to meet with some Public Body or Association of able Teachers who would RENT 
OOL. These a are rm. were erected at great cost 
and in a most substantial manner by C an Agri cae for U Ulster ; 
ey are in perfect order, would at o; oa B 120 Day ‘Pupils 
out cost, for for furnivure,’ ond small outlay would enable accommo- 
pils to greatly extended. There is a Residen a Hesd- 
The situation, is particularly suited for a High-Class School, the most 
fashionable suburb of Belfast. a lit\.e further into the country than the Queen’s Coll 
Me a ic Gardens, wi advantage ae 
borough, and free from all the town taxes ; and there is, perh no town in the kingdom of 
so deficient in superior rng Northern Kailway, 
ic! unds the numbers every into it for ir education, 
and the first station from the town is within five minutes’ fr of the § 
ticulars, post free on application, to Mr. S. H. MORRISON, 65 Ann Street, Belfast. 
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